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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE only member of the mar- 

supial family found in North 
America, the opossum is Pennsyl- 
vania’s most numerous “living fossil.” 
Most of his relatives have been true 
fossils for a million years or more. While other animals have become modified 
or “modernized” to meet changing climate and geography, old Br’er ’Possum 
still looks preity much like his ancestors of eons ago. 

Perhaps best known for his habit of playing dead when disturbed, the 
opossum has several other unusual tricks up his prehensile tail. Opossums, 
for example, are very prolific. With a gestation period of only about two 
weeks and litters of from 5 to 15 baby ‘possums, it’s no wonder that these 
mammals are generally plentiful. The whole matter of opossum production, 
incidentally, has been cause for more cracker-barrel argument than any other 
outdoor subject. The facts are that young opossums are born in an almost 
embryo state, they crawl immediately to their mother’s abdominal pouch or 
marsupium, and they then continue their development, nursing until they 
are about a month old when they leave the pouch and begin crawling all 
over their mother. When first born, they are naked and _ fiesh-colored, not 
even an inch long, and 18 little “possums scarcely fill a teaspoon. 


Classified as a furbearer, opossums are currently unprotected until Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. Best reason for this lack of protection is that, despite trap- 
ping and other ways of man, the slow, stupid, weak opossum continues to 
thrive throughout Pennsylvania and the rest of his range. Perhaps the only 
explanation is that opossums eat anything—fruits and grain, seeds and grass, 
leaves and sticks, insects and worms, chickens and carrion. He is just a 
natural born garbage collector and because he usually doesn’t get his meals 
first-hand, he shouldn’t be classed as a beast of prey. Heartily disliked by 
farmers and sportsmen because he sometimes raids poultry houses or nests 
of young cottontails, the sluggish, smelly cousin to the kangareco does not 
appear to be a serious threat to more desirable wildlife species. We may as 
well view him philosophically as an interesting example of a living fossil, 
lumbering along with a silly grin, collecting the food left-over on Mother 
Nature’s dinner table, multiplying in a way not duplicated by any other 
native animal, and calmly unaware of the fact that he is living a million 
years too late to be truly appreciated. 
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As We Sow 


' On Pennsylvania’s more than 171 thousand farms this month the seeds 
» of a multi-million dollar crop will be sown. Freshly plowed and harrowed 
earth will soon contain the grains and grasses, the fruits and vegetables of 
' another growing season, well started on the long, cultivated road to ripeness. 
Long hours, common in a vocation characterized by hard work and dawn 
to dusk toil, will be spent on tractors, cultivators, plows, and all the other 
" mechanical aids which have made the American farmer the hope of a hungry 
world. 

Little appreciated or often overlooked by those who have never earned 
their living from the soil is one basic fact, the primary nucleus of nature: 
' All life stems from the soil. Whether it be corn or potatoes, alfalfa or apples, 
wheat or wildlife, each acre of land will produce only so much and no more. 

There is only one person capable of determining whether or not the land 
will produce the maximum crop. It is the farmer alone who has the power 
to control this production from his soil. Upon his broad shoulders rests the 
constant burden of providing more food while his husbandry of Pennsyl- 
vania’s fertile farmland determines not only the facilities but also the size 
of the wildlife crop for our fall hunting. At the same time agricultural prac- 
tices and methods are being developed and applied to obtain greater crop 
yields, the same land is being sought by Pennsylvania’s vast army of hunters 
for more rabbits and ringnecks, more squirrels and furbearers. 

Fortunately, all modern agricultural practices which improve the soil, stimu- 
late plant growth, and conserve water also tend to insure more wildlife. Strip 
cropping, contour plowing, streambank plantings, woodlot improvements, 
soil conservation—all play an important role in the improvement of wildlife 
habitat. As they enable the land to produce a greater cash crop—the primary 
consideration, so do they provide wildlife with more food and cover. 

The Pennsylvania farmer holds the key to conservation success. In his 
hands lies the future of our wildlife crop. How he manages his land will 
determine not only this fall’s harvest of the food we must have but also this 
fall’s supply of game animals and birds which we would like to hunt and 
enjoy. 


CONSERVATION FARMING IS THE KEY TO MORE FOOD AND 
MORE WILDLIFE 








COLD January wind cut like a 

knife around the corners of the 
local Express Office, swirling minia- 
ture twisters of old snow and debris 
down the railroad tracks. Two men 
huddled against the wall were stamp- 
ing their feet and slapping their arms 
in an effort to keep blood circula- 
tion up to the comfortable point. 

“Might know the danged express 
would be late tonight,” the young 
Deputy muttered. The Old Game 
Protector’s reply was lost in the howl- 
ing wind. Minutes, which seemed 
like hours, later the train could be 
heard whistling a mournful warning 
at the crossing. It puffed into the 
Station finally with clouds of smoke 
and hissing steam billowing over the 
two officers. 

“Let’s get that truck of yours up 
to the baggage car,” the Old Game 
Protector called to his assistant. 
“Sooner we get those crates of rabbits 
loaded up, the sooner they can share 
some of this fine Pennsylvania winter 
with us.” 

The two men hurried to the. job 
and with some hard work soon had 
the crates of cottontails piled high 
on the back of the Deputy’s ancient, 
but trustworthy, Dodge truck. With 
a final wave at the train’s baggage 
car crew, the two wildlife guardians 


PROTECTOR AND 


Tlobody S ere 
But Us Kabbits 


Although written in fictional fashion, this 7 
is a TRUE story, based on an actual ex- 7 
perience of District Game Protector John 
M. Haverstick. 


jumped into the truck cab, protected 
only by some loose, ill-fitting and 
flapping side-curtains. 

Later, bouncing down a deserted 7 
country road, the young Deputy © 
turned to his old friend. “Darned 
shame we have to stock these poor 
western bunnies. Don’t seem quite 
fair to yank ’em away from their 
native homes, haul ’em hundreds of 7 
miles in a steam-heated baggage car, | 
then dump ’em out in all this snow 
and cold.” 

“You're plenty right, son,” the Old 
Game Protector responded. “They 
got two strikes on them before we 
even release them. Why, I noticed a 
few crates held nothing but dead 
bunnies even while we were loading 7 
up back at the station. But I guess 
the hunters have to be satisfied and 
if a few of these foreigners pull 
through the winter, maybe it’s worth 
all the expense, time and trouble.” 

The old, high wheel truck bumped 
and bounced along over those back | 
country roads of twenty years ago. It 7 
had served the Game Protector pair | 
long and well, often taking them | 
places where modern type vehicles 
could never go. 

“Pull into the General Store first,” 
the Old Game Protector ordered. 
“We're to meet the Sportsman there. 
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He offered to lend us a hand to- 
night.” 


“Sure good to have help on a job 
like this,” replied the young Deputy. 
“Guess we can always count on the 
Sportsman.” 


“Wish all our hunters were like 
him,” the Old Game Protector con- 
tinued. “Too many fellows nowadays 
think hunting is all a matter of take, 
with no put to it. The Sportsman, 
now—he’s different. He gets as much 
fun out of planting game food or 
helping us stock rabbits as he does 
out of shooting a bag full of game 
in the fall.” 

Shouts of greeting met the two 
shivering officers as they stomped in- 
to the warmth of the little country 
store. A group of rugged farmers was 
clustered around the cherry-red wood 
stove, the warm air heavy with pipe 
smoke and good natured banter. 
“Only danged fools or Game Protec- 
tors would be out on a night like 
this,” one called. Another big Dutch- 
man chuckled, “Yah, and to tink dey 
is going to let little bunnies outen 
the woods yet.” A chorus of deep 
laughter echoed around the Old 
Game Protector as he tried to thaw 
out a few numbed fingers over the 
hot stove. 

“You fellows laugh all you want,” 
the old gentleman said with a smile. 
“Come fall, you'll ail be out trying 
to find those poor little critters for 
a good, old fashioned Pennsylvania 
Dutch rabbit pie.” 

“That's right,” the Sportsman 
added. “You would consider your 
farms mighty barren and bleak places 
if you didn’t see a few rabbits or 
ringnecks around once in awhile.” 

“Aw, ve vas only fooling,” replied 
a big, red-faced farmer. “You fellows 
are doing good vork and I always 
vant to have game mit hunting on 
my place if’n das gunners are care- 
ful.” 

The Old Game Protector nodded 
his head in agreement. Then, glanc- 
ing at his watch, he said, “Time's 





awasting, men. Let’s get moving and 
find those western travelers a new 
home.” The Deputy cast a last, long. 
ing look at the circle of contented 
men around the pot-bellied stove, 
then started towards the door after 
the Sportsman and the Old Game 
Protector. 


Just as the trio reached the store 
entrance one of the younger members 
of the cracker-barrel club called out, 
“Hey, where are you going to dump 
those rabbits.” 

The Old Game Protector paused 
momentarily, his hand on the door 
knob. With a slight twinkle in his 
eye, he looked back and said, ‘That, 
my young friend, is a secret shared 
only between the rabbits and me. 
We never make a practice of pin- 
pointing any of our game releases, 
Wouldn’t be fair to the game nor to 
the other hunters. We’ll just keep 
things fair and square so’s you all 
stand an equal chance of finding 
game and the game has a sporting 
chance to keep from meeting you.” 

Hours later the three men climbed 
stifly down from the truck. The pile 
of rabbit crates had __ gradually 
emptied as the wildlife assistants had 
made many stops to release the cot- 
tontails where good food and cover 
offered them chance for survival. 


“Guess these last four bunnies 
ought to find a place to hide near 
that old hen house,” the Sportsman 
whispered, pointing toward the dark 
shape of an old building. Overhead 
the stars glittered brightly and a new 
moon low on the horizon shed its 
pale light on the scene. The low 
rustling and moaning of the icy wind 
was briefly interrupted by a few 
sleepy barks from a dog at a nearby 
farmhouse who soon traded the bitter 
cold for the warmth of its kennel. 

“You sure the farmer here doesn’t 
have his land posted?” the Old Game 
Protector called in a low voice. 

“Sure, old Dutch always welcomes 
company on his land.” 

“Well, O. K. Just figured I had 
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better made sure. You know the 
Commission is mighty strict about us 
never releasing game on posted prop- 
erty.” 

The Sportsman and the young 
Deputy grunted as they lifted two of 
the crates off the truck and carried 
them towards the deserted chicken 
coop. They bent down, each reach- 
ing for the trap doors on the crates, 
anxious to give the chilled cotton- 
tails their freedom. 


Suddenly, the crisp night air was 
split with a loud report, resembling 
a truck’s backfire. The wind carried 
its echo round and round the farm 
buildings as the three men jumped 
in unison, then turned to locate the 
noise. A flash of fire flared from the 
second story of the big farmhouse, 
followed immediately by the roar of 
the second shot. 

“Great guns,” the Old Game Pro- 
tector shouted. “Dutch must figure 
we're stealin’ his chickens.” 

Even as he spoke, the Deputy and 
the Sportsman both spewed forth a 
stream of Pennsylvania Dutch, their 


voices raised against the wind, the 
air white with puffs of condensed 
but hot pleas for a cease-fire. The 
farmer finally shouted back, “Vell, 
dumbkopf, vy didn’t you say who 
you vas. Lucky my gun is old and my 
aim vas worse yet.” 


Later, as the three midnight 
“marauders” bumped towards home 
in the old truck’s lurching front seat, 
the Sportsman turned to the Old 
Game Protector. With a sheepish 
grin, he said, “Bet that’s the first time 
you ever got shot at while stocking 

ame.” 

The Old Game Protector chuckled. 
“Yup, I’ve been called everything 
from an authority on night wildlife 
to an expert on wild nightlife, but 
that’s the only time I’ve ever been 
mistaken for a chicken thief.” And 
as the old 1933 open-air truck headed 
over the last hill into town, the 
laughter of the three tired but thor- 
oughly awake wildlife guardians 
echoed behind over the still, quiet 
Pennsylvania farmlands. 

The End 





Research Uncovers Travel 


Studies on the cottontail rabbit 
continue in Pennsylvania. The Game 
Commission searches to discover how 
to increase the numbers of this popu- 
lar game animal in areas where it 
may be hunted. The findings are 
sometimes a bit startling. 

During January and February of 
1952 a total of 1054 cottontails box 
trapped in residential and suburban 
areas were ear-tagged, sexed, marked 
with dye and released in open hunt- 
ing territory. Only a few tags were 
returned from these rabbits. Ten tags 
taken from rabbits killed on roads 
were sent to the Game Commission. 
The last small game season was 
eagerly awaited with hopes of many 
additional returns. 

But hunters sent in only 25 tags 
from bunnies taken in season. An 
additional cottontail that had lost its 


Habits of Stocked Rabbits 


tag was taken by a hunter. This ani- 
mal was identified by the yellow dye 
on its posterior parts. The tagged 
rabbits bagged by hunters and _ re- 
ported were 14 males and 11 females. 
Most of the females were taken early 
in the 1952 season. 


Definite location of kill was ob- 
tained for 17 of the marked cotton- 
tails. Six were taken in the vicinity 
of the release site, in distances up to 
one-half mile from liberation point. 
This is considered a large area, com- 
pared to the normal range of a cotton- 
tail. Surprisingly, several bunnies, 
both males and females, were killed 2, 
5, even 5 miles from the release point. 
One male was the long distance 
champ. In his few months of freedom 
after transplanting he traveled 10 
miles from where he was tagged, 
daubed and liberated. 








Se E marican Realiin— 


By John Witthoft 


Courtesy Henry S. Newman, the Old Print Shop 


Tree traveling on a winter trapline. 


PART III. 
Indian Hunting and Trapping 


Te most important animal every- 
where in our region was the 
white-tailed deer. In Pennsylvania 
Indian sites the bones of deer are 
more numerous than those of all 
other animals put together. That 
early day deer herd was the most 
important single source of meat to 
Indians, as well as a source of hides 
for clothing, antler and bone for 
tools, sinew and gut for bindings, 
and glue. The meat was eaten both 
roasted and cooked into stew while 
the bones and scrap were cooked into 
soup stock. Even the partially digested 
contents of the deer stomach and in- 
testines were sometimes eaten. This 
may seem revolting to us, but, ac- 


tually, such contents are a concen- 
trated vegetable food of great nutri- 
tive value. Among many Indians it 
was used as a special diet for people 
who had been found starving—served 
as a thin broth, it was the only food 
which would not make them violently 
ill. As with most other animals, the 
brain and many of the internal or- 
gans were also eaten, so that prac- 
tically nothing from the carcass was 
wasted. 

Deer were taken by still-hunting 
and stalking, by driving, and by 
snares. Individual hunting was often 
the most important, and was an ex- 
tremely arduous job, with the hunter 
often ranging for several days with 
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almost no food, attempting to am- 
bush the deer on trails, to stalk them 
while feeding, or to surprise them in 
their beds at dawn. The deer-bleat, 
a type of animal calling device, was 
used to lure deer by imitating a lost 
fawn at times. Where deer were 
abundant within a small area, driv- 
ing was a frequent procedure. Men 
surrounding the area closed in, driv- 
ing the deer into a natural or arti- 
ficial bottleneck, where they could 
be killed by a smaller party of 
hunters. Champlain's drawing of the 
deer drive (1608) shows the drivers 
pounding on deer shoulder blades 
with thighbones to frighten the deer. 
In most places the hunting pressure 
was probably too great for a deer- 
drive to be a frequent affair. Spring- 
pole snares, made by pegging down 
the bottom of a large noose in a 
game-trail, and attaching the rope to 
a bent-over sapling, were the usual 
deer traps. A deer walking into such 
a snare gets the noose around his 
antlers, neck, or belly and pushes it 
off the pegs, releasing the tension on 
the noose and tethering him. To be 
effective, such a snare did not have 
to lift a deer off of the ground, but 
merely had to keep enough tension 
on the noose so that the deer could 
not roll or scrape it off, and to par- 
tially counterbalance the animal's 
weight. When our pilgrim fathers 
landed in Massachusetts, one of the 
first things they did was to blunder 
into a group of such deer snares, and 
get several of their members dragged 
off the ground, no doubt to the great 


amusement of their Indian neigh. 


bors. 

Elk were by no means as common 
as deer, but we find their bones in 
Indian sites in all parts of the state 
in much more abundance than we 
would expect. Elk were especially 
numerous in the northern part of 
the state and in the West Branch 
Valley of the Susquehanna. While we 
have little data on elk hunting, these 
huge animals seem to have been 
generally stalked by lone hunters. 





Although there is a great deal of 
folklore and some histéric record of 
buffalo in Pennsylvania, up to the 
present time only one piece of bison 
bone has been found in an Indian 
site in Pennsylvania, in Somerset 
County. It seems apparent that, re- 
gardless of the abundance of local 
tradition about bison, it was, to say 
the least, an unimportant animal in 
aboriginal Pennsylvania, probably 
too rare to be of any practical signif- 
icance to the Indian. Moose, needless 
to say, are unknown from Pennsyl- 
vania Indian sites. 

If the deer was the most valuable 
economic animal to the Indian, the 
bear was the most respected and ad- 
mired. The bear is unlike any other 
local mammal in his general human- 
like appearance and in his speed, 
grace, and silence in the woods. In 
many places one finds Indians who 
will not eat bear meat, and who say, 
“How can you eat a bear? Have you 
ever seen one skinned out? It looks 
exactly like a man.” Such people, one 
sometimes discovers, have a family 
tradition of descent from a bear or 
from a bear foster-child. These two 
tales, that of the bear husband and 
of the lost child adopted by bears, 
are found among Indians almost 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. The bear husband was a 
man, who while hunting _ bears, 
wounded a female bear and was 
badly injured himself in an accident. 
The bears found him and nursed 
him back to health. During his long 
stay among them, he learned their 
language and ways, and he came to 
look like a bear himself. Eventually 
he married the she-bear whom he 
had wounded, and at a later date he 
or a descendant identified himself to 
humans and taught them certain de- 
tails of ritual, herb medicine, and 
woods lore. The particular version 
outlined here is the Cherokee origin 
story of the Bear Dance. 

The adopted bear-boy is an even 
more frequent tale, of the lost child 
who is sheltered and fed by bears. 
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Later the bears are killed by hunters, 
and he is saved. The people learn 
most of what they know of bear-lore 
from him, and his descendants refuse 
to hunt or eat bear. Bear meat was 
the most important ritual food, al- 
most a sacrament, and the bear was 
involved in elaborate patterns of 
ritual observance which are too com- 
plex to discuss here. 

In Pennsylvania, Indians spoke of 
the bear as “my uncle” (father’s 
brother), and generally believed that 
the bears were engaged in a very 
gentlemanly war-game with humans, 
under rules laid down by the Creator. 
Another common belief was that the 
bear came to the hunter who called 
him willingly, as a ritual food, and 
that the bear’s spiritual immortality 
protected him from any serious in- 
jury at the hands of humans. Of all 
the animals about him, the Indian 
saw the bear in a special category, 
as a near-human and as a close rela- 
tive. The belief in the human-like 
quality of bears was so strong that 
only strong religious motives allowed 
the Indian to hunt bear. The bear 
was both still-hunted and_ killed 
while in hibernation during the mid- 
winter. In the archeological sites, 
bear bones are, next to deer, the most 
abundant large mammal, and we find 
the remains of, say, a hundred deer 
for every bear in the excavations of 
Indian village sites. 

Almost all of the other local mam- 
mals are represented in the garbage- 
bone from Indian sites, and we as- 
sume that most of these. like raccoon, 
opossum, skunk, fox, squirrel, 
groundhog, chipmunk, mouse, and 
shrew were trapline meat, cooked in 
the soup kettle along with turtles, 
frogs, and other minor animals. A 
few other animals eaten by Indians, 
including wolf, bobcat, and panther, 
must have been taken with the bow, 
however. Beaver and muskrat were 
sometimes trapped, but generally In- 
dians used a much more effective tak- 
ing method, breaking into the lodges 
in the winter. A hole was cut in the 





ice over the entry to the beaver lodge, 
and then rods are driven into the 
lodge to drive the beaver out. As 
they swam out of the entry, they were 
speared. Probably many of the har- 
poon-shaped antler and bone points 
which we find in Indian sites were 
actually beaver spears. In taking 
muskrat, a day was selected when the 
ice was very thin, so that the escap- 
ing animals could be seen and speared 
through the ice without bothering to 
cut a hole..In alternative beaver-tak- 
ing procedures, the entry to the lodge 
was blocked and the lodge torn open, 
or the beaver dam was torn down 
and the pond drained, leaving the 
animals easy prey. Needless to say, 
Indians today are extremely reluct- 
ant to admit any knowledge of this 
illegal and obsolete procedure, but it 
was once the ordinary manner of 
taking beaver. The beaver was prob- 
ably of greatest importance to In- 
dians as a fur for clothing and robes, 
but its meat was everywhere relished, 
and the tails, cooked separately in 
grease, were a great Indian delicacy. 
During the early Colonial Period, 
the scent glands and furs of the 
beaver were the most valuable articles 
in the Indian trade, and were in fact 
almost the whole basis of the fur 
trade. These scent glands or castors 
were the source of musk used in per- 
fume, and were once a very valuable 
commodity. Indians everywhere, like 
whites, invariably mistake the castors 
for the testes of the beaver. 

Almost all birds were eaten, judg- 
ing by modern Indian usage and by 
the evidence from ancient village 
sites, but we find relatively few of the 
smaller birds of passage represented 
in the archeological sites. The wild 
turkey was the most important game 
bird everywhere, with the ducks and 
geese and the chicken-like _ birds, 
grouse and woodcock, much _ less 
abundant in the garbage bone sam- 
ples. Passenger pigeon bones are act- 
ually infrequent in Indian sites, sug- 
gesting that this bird was much less 
abundant in aboriginal times than in 
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Hunting Birds - Canada 
Wisteria Canadensis - Mater Crouo 


Killing of migratory birds, an engraving published by Franciscus Creuxius in 1664. 
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the nineteenth century, or else that 
breeding roosts were far from Indian 
settlements. Almost any local bird 
can be found represented in the ex- 


cavated material, however. Many of 


these were probably trapped and 
snared by children, and small birds 
were especially important as food 
supplements in famine times, when 
the whole community collected small 
birds to eat. 

The blowgun was also used to hunt 
birds, squirrels, and rabbits in Penn- 
sylvania, western New York, and 
areas to the south. This hunter’s tool 
is generally thought of as South 
American, but it was a common im- 
plement throughout the Southeast 
and in our immediate area. Grouse 
and similar birds, as well as rabbits, 
were generally hunted with special 
arrows, which had a special broad, 
blunt, heavy tip. Such arrows would 
crush and kill such delicate animals 
without mutilating them, whereas a 
pointed arrow would pass through 
and allow a mortally wounded ani- 
mal to escape. 

Turkeys were taken by both hunt- 
ing with the bow and by trapping. 
In both cases, Indian techniques 
utilize two notable characteristics of 
the wild turkey, its keen eyesight and 
its extreme stupidity. Turkeys were 
lured to the concealed hunter by 
turkey calls, and a great variety of 
gadgets for imitating the sound of a 
turkey were used. The turkey will 
not come within range of a hunter 
he can see, however, so the hunter 
sometimes disguised his head with a 
deer-head mask or a wildcat mask 
made from the face of a bobcat, per- 
mitting him to watch his quarry 
without his exposed head giving him 
away. Trapping was probably the 
most usual way of taking turkey, and 
the great variety of turkey traps used 
include some which could fool noth- 
ing but a turkey. 

The elaborate 
of Indian traps 
about their use 


bulk of data 


mechanical details 
and the vast lore 
include too great a 


to relate here. Indians 


did, however, make expert use of a 
great variety of trap types, many of 
them exceedingly complex. In recent 
years, with the decline of trapping, 
most of these types have passed out 
of use and are all but forgotten. Most 
of the Indian traps still in use today 
have substitueed a new trigger type, 
borrowed from the whites, for the 
older mechanisms, so that the figure. 
four trigger is now used on most In- 
dian snares, deadfalls, and cage traps 
in the Northeast. Besides traps, the 
major implements of the Indian 
hunter during the late prehistoric 
and early Colonial times were the 
bow, the beaver-spear, the blowgun, 
the fishhook, and the fish-spear. Rab- 
bits were also sometimes killed with 
clubs. Indian fishing is omitted from 
discussion here, because it was ac- 
tually an elaborate business involv- 
ing fish traps, pounds, and fish 
poisons more than it did fishing with 
the line or fish-gig. 

Every aspect of Indian hunting 
was closely involved with ritual and 
religious concepts, as indeed was the 
whole life of the Indian; if I have 
over-emphasized this side of the pic- 
ture, it is because it seems so basic 
in the relationship of man to nature 
in the aboriginal Northeast. Ritual 
and religious practice assure the In- 
dian of protection against the ghosts 
and spirits of the creature he killed, 
and also determined the patterns 
which he followed in hunting and 
wartare. 

One interesting object, the pack- 
strap or burden-strap, appears im- 
portant in this connection. This was 
a long woven belt of soft fiber, with 
a broad central part which was held 
against the forehead or across the 
shoulders, while the ends were tied 
about any heavy Joad carried on the 
shoulders. One major function of the 
pack-strap was the carrying home of 
game from the forest. It is a great 
tribute to the hardiness and strength 
of Indian men that they could pack 
a whole deer carcass for miles on 
their backs. 
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In the ritualized procedures of In- 
dian hunting, decorated pack-straps 
were considered a necessary binding 
for the body of an animal, even 
where the carcass was not carried by 
the strap. In some areas we have some 
data to show that this pack-strap was 
both a magical and spiritual binding, 
to overcome the animals’ ability to 
retaliate, and a decorative binding 
intended to please and flatter the 
spirit of the dead animal. The strap 
became a symbol of the possession 
and control of the game animal by 
the hunter. 

However, in warfare, the captive 
of war was brought home by his 
enemies tied and led by the same 
pack-strap, the symbol of possession 
and control of a corps. In other ways 
the captive was in somewhat the 
situation of the captured animal, and 
his captors surrounded him with 
ritual forms which prevented his 
spiritual retaliation, exactly as with 
deer and bear. It was not so much 
that warfare was conducted by hunt- 
ing patterns, as that hunting was a 
sort of ritualized warfare, carried on 
under strong religious sanctions. Since 
the Indian sensed powerful spiritual 
agents everywhere in the world about 
him, he was only able to do violence 
to animals or men when his ritual 
forms and religious tenets permitted 
this and insured him against retalia- 
tion from the supernatural world. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
emphasize that this sketch of the 
mind and manners of the Indian 
hunter is a reconstruction, synthesized 
from information drawn from many 
sources and from different peoples 
of the area. Where, for example, Dela- 
ware and Seneca information has 
been drawn together into one discus- 
sion, or where our knowledge of New 
England or Carolina peoples has 
been drawn in to fill out details, we 
are dealing with ways of life that 
were common to most peoples of the 
general region, rather than with 
purely local patterns. After all, the 
way of life described here has been 


long extinct in our area, and can 
only be characterized by using every 
surviving fragment and every clue we 
can obtain. 

It should also be understood that 
the picture here presented pertains 
to late prehistoric and early Colonial 
times. Ancient ancestors of our In- 
dians lived in a different fashion, 
judging by our knowledge of the 
archeology, and Indian ways of life 
changed very rapidly in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries on 
the white frontier. 


The End 





THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Probably the deepest diving duck is the 
Old Squaw. They have been accidently 
caught in the fish nets 180 feet below the 
surface. 


The muskrat is not a rat. He is an am- 
phibious rodent and should be called a 
“musquash.” 


The gnu is part donkey, part buffalo, 
part horse and part antelope. Apparently 
there is nothing new about a gnu. 


The usual speed of common birds in 
flight is about 25 miles per hour. 


The famous Douglas fir tree is not a fir 
tree. It is a false hemlock. Neither is the 
red cedar a cedar. It is a true cypress. 


Regardless of his name, the main diet 
of the sparrow hawk is made up of grass- 
hoppers. 


A bird which has wings and yet can’t 
fly is the penguin. 


The eagle preys on the osprey by making 
it drop the fish it has caught. When these 
plundering outrages become intolerable the 
ospreys of the neighborhood will band to- 
gether and drive the eagle out of the 
vicinity. 














NE of the strangest, most primi- 
tive, outstandingly stupid, and 
yet most successful creatures on four 
feet is an opossum. It’s difficult to 
see how he has gotten along so well 
in the world. His brain is extraordi- 
narily small for the size of his skull— 
he has less brain capacity than any 
other furred animal of his size; but 
in spite of the fact that he is de- 
ficient mentally and is generally con- 
ceeded to be nothing more than a 
furred moron, he certainly has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. His kind 
have persisted down through the 
ages by just being opossums. He 
could, if he realized the fact, boast 
of his ancient lineage. Opossums 
haven‘t changed materially in either 
looks or habits since the first of their 
forebears appeared on Mother Earth, 
and that was eons of years ago. Un- 
told forms and species of animals 
have come and gone during that 











time, but this dolt has stupidly blun- 
dered his way since time immemorial. 

Opossums, as a group, are distinc: 
tively American; several genera 
and species occur in North, Central, 
and South America. They are mem- 
bers of the “Ancient Order of Mar- | 
supials,”’ the most primitive and | 
ancient of mammals. Among. the 
closest of their living kin are the | 
kangaroos of Australia. The largest | 
member of the opossum family—and 
the subject of this narrative—is the 
Virginia opossum. Most folks just 
call him ’possum for short. To the 
scientist he is Didelphis virginiana. 
Several other kinds of opossums 
dwell in the American tropics, in- 
cluding one species which never 
grows to be much larger than a half 
grown rat. Quite often this little 
murine, or mouse opossum arrives in 
this country as a stowaway in bunches 
of bananas. 
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An adult Virginia opossum is 
about the size of an ordinary house 
cat, but it is much shorter in the 
legs. Average individuals weigh be- 
tween four and eight pounds, but 
exceptionally large ones attain a 
weight of twelve pounds. The largest 
one I ever saw weighed in at four- 
teen pounds. ’Possum has a _ long, 
scaly, almost naked and _ prehensile 
tail which is quite rat-like in ap- 
pearance; and a pointed face which 
is accentuated by a pair of beady, 
black eyes and rather large, round, 
thin and naked ears. The upper part 
of his body is covered with grayish, 
black-tipped fur overlain with coarser 
whitish guard hairs; giving him a 
rather pronounced grizzled-gray ap- 
pearance. You can scarcely confuse 
him with any other native mammal. 

’‘Possum’s tracks are so distinctive 
that even a novice can soon learn to 
recognize them in the dust, mud, or 
snow. Those left by his fore paws are 
strikingly bird-like, for the five toes 
are always spread out fan-like. The 
inner toe of his hind foot is short, 
stubby, and thumb-like—opposable to 
the other four toes--and it is the only 
one which lacks a nail or claw. 

The ‘possum has been _ closely 
woven into the folklore and legends 
of the southern negro. Although 
characteristically a southern animal, 
in recent years he has been steadily 
pushing his range northward. Before 
the days of settlement, it is doubtful 
if he ever strayed much farther north 
than the banks of the Potomac and 
the eastern shore of Maryland. The 
opossum was virtually unknown in 
many parts of Pennsylvania fifty to 
seventy-five years ago. No remains of 
the animals have as yet been found 
in cave deposits, or in Indian kitchen 
middens, which would indicate his 
presence in the North during pre- 
Columbian times. In northeastern 
Pennsylvania many of the older trap- 
pers have told me that the opossum 
was virtually unknown twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. They can recall the 


days when an opossum was a novelty. 
Today he is abundant in most sec- 
tions. His northward advance has 
now taken him well into Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, and into the 
southern portions of Michigan and 
Minnesota. The increasing frequency 
with which they are being killed 
these days on northern highways 
simply reflects the progressive in- 
crease in the opossum population 
above the Mason and Dixon Line. 


‘Possum’s conception of heaven in- 
volves three things: food, woods, and 
water. Swamps and wet bottomlands 
he dearly loves. Next in popularity 
come wooded and rocky ravines. Dry 
ridges he generally shuns. He makes 
his home in whatever shelter happens 
to be available: a crevice among the 
rocks, a cavity in the trunk of a tree, 
the deserted burrow of some skunk 
or woodchuck, a hollow log or brush 
pile; yes, even a dark corner under 
some old building will do. ’Possum, 
in short, is not particular just as 
long as the retreat is fairly dry and 
reasonably safe; and into it he may 
drag a few dried leaves for his bed. 


From such quarters he seldom ven- 
tures during the hours of daylight, 
for his forays are invariably con- 
ducted under the cover of darkness. 
By day he curls up and sleeps. Al- 
though opossums are quite partial to 
woodlands and thickets, their nightly 
wanderings frequently take them into 
the neighboring meadows and _pas- 
tures, the cultivated fields, and even 
into our very dooryards. *Possum 
never hibernates, even in the North; 
but during periods of exceptionally 
severe and stormy weather he may 
remain in his den for four or five 
days, or possibly even as much as a 
week or more at a time. Nevertheless 
he often goes meandering even when 
the thermometer tumbles down to 
zero. Naked ears and tail tips are 
often frostbitten during the nerthern 
winters; and rarely, indeed, do old 
individuals lack indications of such 
an affliction. 





A litter of very young 
‘possums being suckled in 
the pouch of the mother, 
an efficient method of rear- 
ing these extremely help- 
less infants. 


When the young reach 
the age of four or five weeks 
they leave the mother’s 
pouch and spend a great 


deal of their time scram- 
bling about on her back. 
PGC Photo by Cady 


PGC Photo 
This fellow is a_ replica 
of his mammy, a far cry 
from the naked undeveloped 
babe it was only a few 
months previous. 
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‘Possum, by nature, is a confirmed 
hermit. He never shares his den with 
others of his kind. His is a singu- 
larly solitary existence. Several in- 
dividuals may gather nightly at some 
favorite cafeteria—the local garbage 
dump or the carcass of some large an- 
imal—but little heed is ever paid to 
the other fellow’s presence. When 
they have fed to repletion, each will 
amble off in a different direction. He 
knows of no such thing as home life. 
Opossums apparently never mate in 
the usual sense of the word, and they 
seem to be utterly promiscuous in 


their breeding habits. When it comes. 


time for the young to be born, the 
female seeks her solitary retreat. After 
the young are capable of shifting 
for themselves, they leave their 
mother, and take up their solitary 
life. The home range of the individ- 
ual is seldom very large; generally 
somewhere between a dozen to forty 
acres. 

In the manner of rearing their 
young, opossums, among our native 
mammals, are unique. The gestation 
period is very short—about twelve 
days. The female has a fur-lined ab- 
dominal pouch in which the young 
spend the first four to six weeks of 
their lives. A popular fallacy con- 
cerns the manner by which the young 
ones get there. Many woodsmen and 
trappers will tell you that they are 
carefully placed there by the mother, 
and some will try to tell you that she 
blows them from her nose into the 
pouch. Scientists, in comparatively 
recent years, have discovered the 
truth of the matter. The babies ac- 
tually get into their mother’s pouch 
under their own power. 

Opossum babies at birth are ex- 
ceedingly small and singularly un- 
developed. As a matter of fact, they 
are mere embryos; considerably 
smaller than honeybees; naked and 
quite grub-like in appearance. Their 
fore legs, however, are sufficiently de- 
veloped to enable them to crawl; and 
as soon as they are born, they take 
the most direct route to their moth- 


er’s pouch. Once they arrive there, 
they immediately and securely attach 
themselves to her teats, and there 
they stay. The number of young in a 
litter may vary from as few as three 
to as many as eighteen, but it gen- 
erally runs somewhere between five 
and ten. The female opossum nor- 
mally has thirteen teats, and in the 
case of an extremely large litter it 
becomes a case of first come first 
served. If all of the nipples are oc- 
cupied, the excess members are 
doomed to starve; for once a baby 
opossum gets hold of a teat, it is next 
to impossible for him to let go of it. 
A whole litter of newly born opos- 
sums could easily be put into an 
ordinary teaspoon, and there would 
still be room to spare. 

The embryonic babies complete 
their development in the pouch, for 
every little opossum is an incubator 
baby. There they gradually assume 
the recognizable form of opossums. 
Growth is surprisingly rapid. At the 
age of four or five weeks the young 
are miniature replicas of the adults, 
and they leave the pouch to scramble 
about on their mother’s back. The 
youngsters remain with their mother 
for a period of about three months, 
accompanying her on her nightly 
forays. Thereafter they are on their 
own. In the South opossums seem to 
regularly have two litters of young 
each year. In the North they appar- 
ently have but one litter, which is 
usually born sometime during the 
spring or early summer. 

‘Possum eats virtually anything 
that is edible—edible that is, of 
course, by opossum standards. They 
are preeminently meat-eaters; but 
their diet also includes all kinds of 
fruits, and such nuts as acorns. 
Earthworms, insects, frogs, snakes, 
and the flesh of sundry birds and 
mammals occur on their bill-of-fare. 
‘Possum may be slow and extremely 
awkward, but most of the game pro- 
tectors I have known are convinced 
that he is a first-class predator and 
a menace to most of the smaller birds 
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and game animals. Farmers know 
cnly too well that he has a penchant 
for hen’s eggs, and chickens, too, 
whenever the opportunity is pre- 
sented. A friend of mine one morn- 
ing found a large ‘possum curled up 
in one of the nests in his poultry 
house, sound asleep. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to doubt that he 
would pass up a chance to dine on 
pheasant, grouse, or quail eggs; or 
the eggs and young of songbirds for 
that matter. Nor can the sportsman 
conceive of his shunning a dinner of 
nestling cottontails. 

When he goes foraging for food, 
‘possum pokes that pig-like nose of 
his into just about everything. He 
hunts carefully and methodically, and 
seldom will he pass up anything that 
he can eat. A goodly portion of his 
food, however, quite evidently con- 
sists of carrion or refuse; and in food 
habit studies it is not always easy to 
tell whether an item was carrion or 
not. The remains of cottontail rab- 
bits often loom prominently in food 
habit studies; but unquestionably 
the *possum finds many of these rab- 
bits dead. The remains of deer are 
often found in ’possum stomachs, as 
well. Now it might be difficult to 
convince a sportsman that ‘possum 
didn’t kill the bunny, but certainly 
nobody can be so naive as to believe 
that he killed the deer. Frequently, 
of recent years, I have seen where an 
opossum had been killed on the high- 
way while he was evidently feeding 
on a previously killed rabbit, wood- 
chuck, or skunk. 

It matters little to ‘possum how 
“ripe” flesh happens to be. He often 
works nightshift on a bloated carcass, 
while the crows and vultures work on 
it by day. With the latter he shares 
many a delightful repast. On the 
other hand he takes epicurean de- 
light in fruits, both wild and cul- 
tivated. Any southern hunter knows 
that a persimmon tree is the best 
place in the world to look for a ’pos- 
sum when the “simmons” are ripe; 
but ‘possums also enjoy such fruits 


as apples, wild cherries, and all kinds 
of berries. I have seen them gorged 
with the fruits of the pokeberry, and 
so stained within that they were liter- 
ally died purple to their skins. Corn, 
in the milk stage, he likewise finds 
quite palatabie. Wild grapes he can- 
not resist. 

When danger threatens, ‘possum 
will usually beat a retreat if he can, 
and promptly make himself incon- 
spicuous; but he is never in a very 
great hurry to avoid it. When cor- 
nered he generally just cowers, grins, 
and shows his big mouthful of sharp- 
ly-pointed teeth; but fighting simply 
isn’t in his line. Just as soon as he 
realizes that you’ve got the best of 
him, he will roll over on his side, loll 
out his tongue, and to all intents and 
purposes die. If you pick him up and 
try to stand him cn his legs you will 
find that they just don’t functicn. 
‘Possum will flop down again on his 
side as limp as an old rag. This art of 
feigning death, or “playing ‘possum,” 
is one of his best known tricks. Per- 
haps it affords him a measure of pre- 
tection. A dog loves to chase and 
worry ’possum, but the fun is all gone 
when he is dead. Inert he evokes 
little or no interest on the part of the 
canine. When the melee is over, old 
‘possum will slowly get up, take a 
look around; and if the coast is clear, 
he will go merrily on his way. 

In our southern states, the ‘pos- 
sum is often hunted at night with 
dogs. His flesh is highly esteemed by 
some, particularly by the negroes. 
“Sweet taters and ’possum” is a regal 
feast. I once knew an old colored 
gentleman who regularly called at 
the establishment of a fur dealer for 
the opossum and raccocn carcasses. 
He got so many, I asked him one day 
what he did with them all. “I eats 
all I can and salts the rest down in a 
barrel for the summer,” he replied. 

Large numbers of opossums are 
taken each vear by trappers, but the 
prize paid for even the finest and 
largest of pelts in recent years has 
seldom exceeded fifty cents. The 
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price paid for average pelts has been 
much lower. As a consequence, most 
trappers make no particular effort to 
catch these animals; but you just 
can’t help doing it. "Possums are easy 
to trap; for unlike most canny fur- 
bearers, the dolts never become trap 
shy. They are just plain suckers for 
a baited trap of any kind, and they 
are constantly blundering into sets 
made for more valuable and highly- 
prized fur-bearers. The fox trappers 
of my acquaintance invariably cuss 
the ‘possum, for they consider him 
to be a major nuisance. “You simply 
can’t catch foxes uniil you first clean 
out most of the darned ‘possums,’ 
more than one of them have told me. 
‘Possum seems to be utterly oblivious 
of the fact that he has a paw firmly 
gripped in steel jaws. He makes no 
fuss about it but submits supinely, 
greeting his captor with an empty 
and most disconcerting grin. 

Of what use is the opossum’s naked 
tail? It is certainly far from being 
ornamental. A fox might be justifi- 
ably proud of his handsome brush, 
or a squirrel of his broad banner; but 
surely no ‘possum could possibly take 
pride in that snaky atrocity which he 
trails behind him. Many naturalists 
have stated that the opossum’s tail 
serves him as a fifth hand; that he 
uses it to help him in climbing. Some 
have contended that ’possum is able 
to hang by his tail from the limb of 
a tree. The pioneer preacher-natur- 
alist John Bachman, who cooperated 
with the great Audubon in that his- 


toric treatise on the Quadrupeds of 
North America, related that he had 
observed an opossum hanging by his 
tail in a persimmon tree, gathering 
the fruits with his feet. Other natur- 
alists have likewise vouched for the 
animal’s ability to suspend itself by 
its tail. Personally, I have never seen 
one perform the feat. I once tried to 
induce one to hang by its tail in or- 
der to get a photograph, but the 
dumb thing didn’t seem to be cog- 
nizant of the fact that it even posses- 
sed a tail. Still I doubt not that the 
‘possum uses his tail to help him 
climb about in the tops of trees; or 
that he can, if he so chooses, suspend 
himself by that appendage. Only in 
comic strips, however, do families of 
baby ‘possums go joyriding by sus- 
pending themselves from mamma's 
tail. "Possum is, indeed, an excellent 
climber; but he spends the greater 
part of his time ambulating awk- 
wardly—and seemingly aimlessly—on 
the ground. 

The opossum is certainly one crea- 
ture which belies the time-worn no- 
tion that it takes brains to get along 
in the world. If he relied on his gray 
matter, he and his kind would have 
become extinct ages ago. He faces 
his enemies, and possible death, with 
a defiant grin; perhaps vaguely con- 
scious of the fact that no matter 
what happens to him there will still 
be other opossums. Such, at least, 
seems to be the philosophy of the 
stupid hermit of the hollow. 

The End 





SPORT FISHING GUIDE RELEASED 


The Official Sport Fishing Guide, prepared by the Sport Fishing In- 
stitute under the supervision of Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, executive vice 
president, is available on all newstands, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. This 64-page guide is a digest of the angling regulations, open 
seasons, creel limits, size limits, license fees for all states, provinces of 


Canada, and Alaska. Information 


on important game fish and their 


habits, records, and other material is included. ‘ 
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Pop! Goes the Weasel 


HELLERTOWN, Northampton 
Co.—While attending a recent meet- 
ing of the Hellertown Sportsmans 
Association, I was told a rather un- 
usual happening by George Pearson, 
Jr., one of the members. He stated 
that while fishing for eels along the 
Delaware River after a heavy shower, 
he came upon what seemed to be a 
very large frog. Upon closer examin- 
ation he saw what he thought were 
two legs and a tail protruding from 
its mouth. Picking up the frog he 
pulled on the legs and withdrew a 
weasel longer than the frog. No exact 
reason could be given for this odd 
happening other than it is possible 
the weasel might have drowned and 
floated by the frog at which time the 


frog swallowed it. Student Officer 
William E. Fulmer, Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation. 
Crime Never Pays 
CARBON COUNTY-I recently 
received information that a deer 


which had been killed on the high- 
way in this area was loaded on a 
truck and delivered to the home of a 
person who intended to make use of 
it. When the truck stopped in front 
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cf the house of the person who had 
taken illegal possession of the animal, 
the deer regained consciousness and 
made its getaway, much to the dismay 
of the person who had taken it.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Glenn A. 
Kitchen, Weatherly. 


Ouch Goes The Weasel 


YORK COUNTY—While talking 
with my brother-in-law, John Kunkle, 
recently, he told me the following 
story. Early last fall he was working 
on a farm near Dillsburg when he 
heard cries that sounded like a rabbit 
in distress. Upon _ investigating, 
Kunkle found the cries were coming 
from a large weasel that was caught 
over the end of its nose by a box 
turtle closing the shell. The turtle 
was holding the weasel so firmly that 
despite all its struggling and scream- 
ing, the animal could not loosen it- 
self. Mr. Kunkle watched the struggle 
for a few moments and then with 
the aid of a club and a lot of “‘stamp- 


ing’ around, he dispatched the 
weasel. As he turned to leave the 
scene, another weasel approached 


from a nearby thicket, apparently 
coming to rescue its mate.—District 
Game Protector John Spahr, Holly 
Springs. 


Legal On and Off Again 


BEDFORD COUNTY—During the 
1952 antlerless deer season, several 
Schellsburg hunters were hunting 
when a large “buck” with one single, 
six point antler (the other antler 
had been shed) passed by one of the 
men. While he was watching it run 
through the fields and jump the 
fences, another member of the party 
saw the deer coming and after taking 
a good look, shot several times killing 
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the deer. The first hunter came run- 
ning up, mad as a hornet, shaking 
his fist and bawling the killer out for 
shooting the buck. The shooter, how- 
ever, insisted it was an_ antlerless 
animal. Quite a quarrel developed 
before the hunters decided to walk 
over to where the deer lay. The ani- 
mal had no antlers. After dressing 
the deer, the men followed the ani- 
mal’s tracks back to a fence. There 
lay the lost antler.—District Game 
Protector John S. Dittmar, Loysburg. 


Duck In Hand Tastes Better Than Fox 
In Brush 
JUNIATA COUNT Y-Ross 
Weimer, a_ farm-game _  cooperator 
near Port Royal, and his family re- 
cently witnessed this little wildlife 
drama. They observed a fox cross 
their pasture field and head for a 
small stream that flows through their 
farm. A duck was enjoying the water 
and morning air when the fox ap- 
peared for a duck dinner. Reynard 
stood for a moment with the duck 
in its mouth, as if listening and 
shortly a pair of fox hounds appeared 
on the scene. They had apparently 
been trailing the fox which im- 
mediately dropped the duck and took 
off in high gear. The hounds then 
pounced on the duck, giving up the 
fox chase. All of which may prove 
that a duck in hand tastes better 
than a fox in the brush.—District 
Game Protector Owen Seelye, Port 

Royal. 


Who Could Ask For More? 


CANTON, Bradford Co.—On the 
evening of the first day of deer season 
I was talking with a hunting party 
from Elmira, New York. One of the 
men had made a list of the game he 
had observed that day on State Game 
Lands No. 12. Here is what he saw— 
one buck (which he missed with two 
shots), twenty-one antlerless deer, a 
black bear, eight grouse, nine wild 
turkeys, seven gray squirrels, two 
black squirrels, one raccoon (which 
he shot) and one red fox.—District 


Game Protector Duane E. Lettie, 
Canton. 


Call It Murder 

WEATHERLY, Carbon Co.—At 
least three deer were maliciously 
wounded or were killed in my district 
during the small game season by per- 
sons carrying shotguns. These hunters 
have no right in the woods here or in 
any state of the Union. Perhaps if 
these same individuals could see a 
deer staggering blindly into trees and 
fences with a load of fine shot in both 
eyes, they would think twice before 
ever pulling such a low trick again. 
Perhaps these same persons will be 
hunting for deer when the season 
comes in and will gripe because they 
didn’t get to see a deer. How much 
nicer it would be in the woods if we 
could only get rid of these two-legged 
skunks. — District Game _ Protector 
Glenn A. Kitchen, Weatherly. 





A Bird In Hand—Almost 

QUARRYVILLE, Lancaster 
County—On the opening day of the 
1952 small game season two gentle- 
men from Quarryville were out hunt- 
ing. They had missed six or seven 
pheasants but finally managed to 
knock down a nice cock bird. One 
of the hunters ran over to_ where 
the bird lay kicking and shouted in a 
voice for everyone to hear, “Now, 
fellow, let’s see you get away this 
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time.” As the hunter reached down 
to pick up the bird, Mr. Ringneck 
rolled over, jumped to his feet, and 


flew over the hill as the hunter un- 
loaded his gun at it. This was the 
straw that broke the back; our 


Quarryville friends went home.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector J. P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 


Gray to White 


MEYERSDALE, Somerset Co.— 
While picking up some mounted 
specimens for exhibition from John 
Yutzy, taxidermist, of Meyersdale, 
R. D. No. 3, several unusual animals 
were seen including two white gray 
fox. These two foxes were killed by 
a Mr. Hetrick on Negro mountain 
near Meyersdale. This makes four of 
the white gray fox that I have seen 
since coming to Somerset County, 
Gerald Blank of Wellersburg, having 
trapped one and I the other in Sep- 
tember, 1949. All of these foxes have 
been taken in the Southern part of 
Somerset County. District Game Pro- 
tector Edward W. Cox, Somerset. 


Turkey Feathers Fell Kin 


WARREN COUNTY-—Archer’s 
shafts, feathered with the plumes of 
the domestic turkey, found mark on 
two wild turkeys in Pennsylvania’s 
1952 open season. In the first such 





kills reported since Indian days, 
Henry J. McGinty, of Oil City, bi 1gged 
a wild turkey hen on Thanksgiving 
Day in Warren County, while Mark 
Lenze, of St. Marys downed a 26 
pound tom turkey two days later in 
the Powers Run section of Elk 
County. McGinty’s kill was made at 
a range of about 35 yards, the arrow 
breaking one wing, penetrating the 
back and other wing. Lenze, who is 
secretary of the Bucktail Archers As- 
sociation, used two broadheads to 
bring his trophy down, the first being 
loosed at 20 yards. 


One Shot Posts Land 


LUZERNE COUNTY—During the 
past small game season I received a 
telephone call from a_ resident of 
Kingston Township informing me 
that a deer had been shot and was 
laying in a nearby field. Along with 
Deputy John Fowler I proceeded to 
the spot and discovered that instead 
of a deer, the victim was a Guernsey 
calf about a week old. The little 
brown calf had been shot through 
the head. This was just another in- 
dication that some hunters continue 
to violate all the laws and common 
sense rules of decency. The farmer 
who owns this land has definitely 
stated he will post against all hunt- 
ing—another 100 acres of good hunt- 
ing ground gone.—Deputy Game Pro- 
tector E. J. Harrison, Swoyerville. 


Perplexed Hunter Blasts TV Snow 


CARBON COUNTY—During a 
heavy ice storm early in January a 
resident of a nearby town found his 
television aerial about to collapse 
from the weight of the snow and 
ice which had formed upon it. After 
deliberating momentarily the man 
entered his home, got the trusty old 
double barrel shotgun, and _ loaded 
it with two shells of Number 8 
shot. Two well placed shots removed 
a large portion of the ice, saving 
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the television tower and antenna 
from collapsing.—District Game Pro- 
tector Glenn Kitchen, Weatherly. 


Prolific Propagation Area 


BUTLER COUNTY—Mr. E. R. 
Thieleman, of Mars, on whose farm 
we have established a State Game 
Propagation Area, gives the follow- 
ing information: During the year 
1952 he trapped on this farm 13 
foxes, 3 weasels, 4 great horned 
owls, 41 cats (none of which were 
his), approximately 20 dogs without 
tags or collars. 28 blacksnakes, a 
number of opossums, and shot 183 
crows. Mr. Thieleman’s farm com- 
prises approximately 100 acres, from 
which he trapped 108 rabbits during 
the month of January, 1953.—Food 
and Cover Corpsman Kenneth J. 
Weisenstein. 


One Picture Is Worth Thousand Words 


LAWRENCE COUNTY — While 
hunting in their favorite deer coun- 
try last December, some Lawrence 
County sportsmen witnessed the 
shooting of a spike buck. As you 
can well imagine, this caused quite 
a lot of talk about sportsmanship 
and as a result, one member of the 
party returned to the deer the next 
morning armed to the teeth with a 
camera. He took a photograph of 
the carcass and turned it over to me, 
along with the name of the killer. 


When I contacted the game thief, he 
naturally denied the killing until he 
was shown the photograph of his 
misdeed. His reaction reminded me 
of the old Chinese proverb, “One 
picture is worth a thousand words.” 
He simply handed the photograph 
back and asked one question, “How 
much will it cost me?”—District 
Game Protector Calvin Hooper, New 
Castle. 


Talking Turkey 


VENANGO COUNTY—One day 
recently while on patrol, I noticed 
three turkey gobblers along the 
edge of a field. After observing them 
for a few minutes, I decided to try 
out a new type of call that I had 
just purchased. At the first call, the 
big birds stretched their necks to lis- 
ten so I tried again. This time there 
was a “gobble” in reply and all three 
started across the field. About 50 
yards away they joined a flock of 12 
hens and one gobbler that I had 
failed to notice. My next try with 
the artificial call really brought re- 
rults. There was some gobbling and 
immediately a fight started between 
the wild toms. The last I saw of the 
gobblers, three of them were chasing 
one up through the woods and hit- 
ting him every chance they had. The 
hens just continued on paying no 
attention to all this turkey talk.— 
District Game Protector George 
Sprankle, Polk. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 





ILLY and Jane were greatly surprised when they learned that the big 

white “petals” of the flowering dogwood are not the flowers of the 
tree at all; that they are what the tree and flower experts call “bracts.” The 
true flowers of the dogwood tree are in a little yellow cluster at the centers 
of the bracts. 

These bracts are more like leaves than petals, but they are not green 
like most leaves, and they do serve a very special purpose on the tree. They 
are a kind of advertisement for the tiny flowers. They attract the insects 
to the trees, and then the insects visit the tiny flowers, the real flowers, that 
they might have missed. 

It was the same kind of a surprise for Billy and Jane when they dis- 
covered at Christmas time that the bright red “petals” of the poinsettia 
are not petals either. They are just red leaves advertising the tiny flowers 
in the center. 
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In late April and May, dogwood trees are particularly attractive because 
the blossoms appear ahead of the leaves and are never hidden. 

Dogwood trees can be found all over eastern United States but one of 
the greatest displays in all the world is right here in Pennsylvania 
at Valley Forge where 50,000 trees blossom every spring. They are very 
common in the South, where some trees grow 40 feet high, with a trunk 
diameter of 18 inches. 

It is easy to tell a dogwood tree in winter. The large flower buds at 
the ends of the twigs look like show buttons. Delicate tints are found in 
the four scales that serve as an outer coat for the flower bud. In the spring, 
these scales loosen, expand, turn green, and then fade into white, forming 
the four bracts that are mistaken for the petals. 


The flowers turn to green berries in the summer. When the dogwood 
leaves become crimson and scarlet in the fall, the berries change to a bright 
red. They don’t last long, however, for the trees are stripped of their fruit 
by migrating birds. 

There are about 50 different kinds of dogwoods, including the common 
flowering dogwood. All but one (alternate-leaved dogwood) have leaves 
placed opposite one another on the twigs. 

Billy and Jane know that flowering dogwood is becoming more and more 
scarce every year because people cut off the limbs and take them home for 
decorations. For that reason, the children enjoy the trees out of doors, but 
never cut them. 


The End. 





THE OPOSSUM 


The opossum is like the kangaroo, 

For the mother has a pouch for its babies too. 
This pink eared creature curls in a heap, 
When ‘playing ‘possum’ as if asleep. 

Although used in climbing the trees around, 
Its tail will hold ’possum upsidedown. 


—Lro A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
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Deer— Deer— 
Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 
Counties 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
NF aids Keane eG dlen 0005's b buy 0d 20:0 62 112 36 48 aod rT 
SN nob b cbens abc bairsddoce ot ne04e 54 45 17 22 ocee onrs 
SE ES Ss I Oe eee eee 227 254 175 332 1 
Dstt. sin scukse shen aabaennss2eeae 61 46 19 48 aaa 
eed ec Sakas Shas abe sO 0K SSS s 548 420 559 708 
ee dees ac ES agshes 60 otek a00ee-0 123 174 97 85 er cea 
err 342 304 223 319 aod cage 
ES ee SS TTS eT Tee 768 604 916 926 4 7 
Ce ee eee 75 132 36 85 
EE ri ccb as ts wassnedececvtess 241 235 142 297 
ET OU ni ws dena eas 6400406060062 281 293 216 348 2 a 
RETA 56% Ghd so eesneeeyeeves 1,074 679 1,408 1,118 52 27 
iv escendhatbives cuss peeeeennce 7 338 188 1 es 
EE Ee ee 1,419 1,020 1,443 1,402 14 3 
ee Le. chs casééi bea tadne'ss 29 62 4 ive ‘ 
Gee er kb sha ss ennetueean’ 409 360 272 482 10 4 
Gere ctu 4 cnhensestssonses 1,672 1,007 1,861 1,906 18 6 
EFS CLIT STIL ee EET eee 1,291 849 1,586 1,179 32 7 
cu h ss ec uah ie i's ones oe eeaue es 242 265 218 254 ouee +e 
bad o Wik bus 6.645 4.0 0k 040080 00be 297 282 326 465 Sé6% sails 
 cccccGe gavibekeawbibresense 92 164 39 92 oe ye 
EE a a eee 206 249 106 139 
et san es ehe0 0s Cone Se nenue’s 6 5 4 1 chine ows 
ERGs a eee yee ins <sces db abe es oes 2,095 1,228 2,257 2,001 44 12 
LC Ua bilub aces eseves ne bee an eere 207 215 156 198 or one 
EE 6 5 oe Oe CE GaGa 6 oe dia wees Seen s 295 314 194 275 ee ican 
Ore ena shhh oseben asus anes 1,812 849 1,935 1,917 21 22 
EE, | con Gadacncds c0skthssaneus ene 292 365 168 344 See ooes 
ce Lcibocca ws be cenaenneeveweens 213 235 189 307 cane eens 
CT + ccGcheaiuanébe beRn cee ObWhCS Ss 59 80 18 75 seoe eees 
Huntingdon eee 643 679 476 775 rae 1 
ts core EAs g kee twee wek went 388 425 371 625 vee enn 
RL hes iced h anand oe sbanesewaees 485 437 503 577 23 3 
rt on 56 chon SASSS SSE R OE NSS She 205 294 184 281 rae eeaa 
PE sidvexaciebsvoseessscwens 204 215 153 165 3 1 
Sey oe 29 46 13 18 ree ened 
EE a et eee err ry 39 39 20 37 ‘cme sexe 
EE: icvcns adh ovebWans os bae+ secu’ 97 115 47 76 
EER SES = I ee ee 35 36 16 31 
CD cs cs cide cease ae h abe es basa 559 538 580 553 5 1 
ON Oe iy ee ee 1,377 1,023 1,680 1,234 41 22 
EE RE A eee eee 1,933 1,116 3,016 2,012 22 24 
0 Fig ere eee eee eee 99 121 97 131 ine rer 
i iE eee 284 337 187 344 3 Geen 
SS BRS eee eer 633 641 563 732 15 8 
nn OPT ee 36 45 15 20 oo coae 
EE a eee ee i 13 25 26 16 ae Becd 
CD Mi ca rem asccsecsuses 66 69 35 44 BRE er 
EE ESS 105 106 134 118 a ee Saw 
14 PS a Peer 401 476 341 ae > svssws Seed 
I Oy er Pee ee since ina esau eas eens 
Wey SRE? SS SA eee 952 882 1,230 1,176 27 17 
ee ee eee 2,335 1,251 4,381 2,807 27 30 
EE. Sse c tans ness sere 06 450s eee 408 416 311 338 sox ieee 
ES ERE RS a ee eee 108 157 98 235 1 1 
a Sone Sona wasn beon 0s se 822 743 615 1,116 ey noe 
EE cto cabo s suas so Khaw U ine 1,006 774 1,236 1,185 3 13 
NT COT CEES CCT EE TEE 513 454 586 654 es an 
ES Re eer 1,361 959 2,092 1,525 20 24 
ES 6s cabs ce wkeeis ss ob eagcccbace 166 173 118 6 2 
a rT a rr 637 519 556 808 1 
EE, nab4 seh Uus soubwedide vewn cbwees 1,968 1,192 1,781 1,827 19 22 
SE er Peer ree ye 22 53 10 17 “sae oud 
ee ek Ee tock ness cases 761 708 813 886 4 1 
CS PE ery ee 619 497 481 626 cuss cau 
PS c.chicheseckes hike be sees a6 357 293 309 344 6 2 
ME nike 6544.40 0 CMA bes 0 Sb dab 06.00 68% 70 109 24 47 Saen nace 
SN SPIER 4. os ces cwaesesoesicces 27 17 56 46 2 sown 
PEST So cccusc ook c wun aeeneed oo 34,582* 27,164+ 37,952 37,829 429 261 


*Includes 33 killed during the Special Archery Season. 
+ Includes 24 killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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Smoky 


PART IV 
By George X. Sand 


The Story So Far: Smoky, the deer, hav- 
ing escaped to the woods after being reared 
in captivity for selfish reasons by Hoke 
Bronson, backwoods farmer, finds himself 
sadiy lacking in the fundamentals of wood- 
lore. 

He is almost trapped in an encircling drive 
by deer hunters. He is being trailed re- 
lentlessly by Bronson, whose face he has 
disfigured with his hoofs during a close 
encounter, and who has sworn to kill him 
as a result. When at last he meets a comely 
young doe, who could befriend him, she 
becomes startled by his unkempt appear- 
ance, and proceeds to desert him. 

Smoky, attempting desperately to keep up 
with her, although his wounded shoulder 
will not permit it, falls through the treacher- 
ous ice of a bog instead... 


: im numbing water had already 
crept up through the soft fur at 
Smoky’s shivering throat when 
suddenly he heard the rapid clatter 
of nimble hoofs approaching behind 
him. The next instant he felt a 
sharp thrust from an anterless head 
against his rump. This was followed 
by another. And another . . . until 
he felt himself sliding ignominiously 
across firm ice once more. He landed 
in a pitiful heap against one of the 
grassy islands. 

The pretty young doe had saved 
his life. She walked over daintily 
now. But her glance, as she looked 
down at him, was scornful. “A fine 
specimen of buck you are,” she 
seemed to be scoffing. “Didn’t your 
mother ever teach you to stay off 
thin ice?” 

Smoky stared mutely up at her. 
Wet, shivering, he felt miserable. 
The water had opened his wound 
and now the blood began to drip 
dismally from it, forming a widening 
pool of pink against the cold blue 
ice. 
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Seeing this, compassion softened 
the large, liquid brown eyes .of the 
beautiful doe. Perhaps “in that mo- 
ment she sensed her injured com- 
panion couldn't possibly ever have 
had a mother to teach him the ways 
of the wild. She lowered her grace- 
ful head, gently licked Smoky’s torn 
shoulder. 

Smoky closed his eyes. Never be- 
fore had such tenderness and un- 
derstanding been shown him. 


The bleeding stopped somewhat, 
she nudged him to his feet. Then 
setting the example, she leaped care- 
fully from one small island to the 
next, until they had gained the 
safety of the shore. There they both 
turned and stared back at the dark, 
ugly pool of swamp water which 
the current now slowly widened in 
the center of the bog. 


Following his benefactor slowly 
through the snow toward the distant 
ridges, Smoky saw that invariably she 
placed her rear feet daintily in the 
tracks left by her front feet. Too, 
her right rear leg boasted a neat little 
stocking of white hair. He began to 
think of her as Whitefoot. 


In the following weeks Whitefoot 
was to teach Smoky many of the 
tricks of the wild; lessons he would 
have long sinced learned, had he not 
been reared in captivity by Hoke 
Bronson. 


A maze of animal tracks spread 


themselves across the snow, like 
headlines in Nature’s daily newspa- 
per. These were to be studied and 
scented at every opportunity, since 
danger lurked constantly. It was 
amazing how much you could learn 
from the snow—once you learned to 
read the signs. Every walking crea- 
ture and even some of the winged 
ones left there a complete record of 
what they’d been up to. 

Beneath the bushes could be found 
the light, feathery trails of mice and 
small birds. The tree-dwelling birds 
could be identified because they 
hopped in the snow, leaving their 


footprints in pairs. Those accus- 
tomed to the ground, on the other 
hand, walked first on one foot, then 
the other. Just like the rabbit and 
the squirrel appeared at first glance 
to leave identical tracks, so did the 
grouse and the crow. But closer in- 
spection would reveal that the three 
toes of the crow, all close together, 
always pointed forward in the direc- 
tion of travel. The two outside toes 
of the grouse, on the other hand, in- 
variably splayed outward. 

And so it went with the tracks of 
other birds and animals; every dif- 
ferent characteristic had a meaning. 
An even, sauntering gait indicated an 
unhurried resident of the forest had 
passed there. An irregular trail of 
varying depth told grimly of a chase. 

There was the never-ending search 
for food, too; evergreen mast, willow 
and maple twigs, grasses and berries 
and nuts—whenever the latter could 
be found. Usually by this time of 
year the squirrels and chipmunks 
had them all cached. 

The deer hunting season was still 
in effect. Hence it was very impor- 
tant that they remain hidden as 
much as possible during the day- 
light hours in swamps and_ other 
thick cover. 

Here they often encountered other 
deer, present for the same reason. 
Always there was the invitation for 
Whitefoot to move off in the com- 
pany of such swifter and more intel- 
ligent animals. But, aware of Smoky’s 
helplessness, she refused to desert 
him. At least not yet. 


Once, however, when he blundered 
upon a small black animal with a 
white stripe down its back, refusing, 
in his ignorance, to heed the silent 
warning of the upraised tail, she 
almost lost patience with him. For 
two full days she maintained an 
aloof distance. He suffered alone the 
nauseating, skin-burning and eye- 
watering punishment. 

But gradually Smoky learned. And 
what he learned thus from his young 
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teacher he invariably managed to im- 
prove upon in time. Whitefoot began 
to regard him in a new light. 

One afternoon, as they trotted to- 
gether along the bushy crest of an 
oak ridge, there came the sharp, 
shocking smell of death. Below, at 
the base of the slope, human foot- 
prints led away through the snow. 


Cautiously descending, Smoky 
sniffed of the man’s tracks. Then his 
head came up sharply. Critically, his 
big eyes surveyed the. surrounding 
countryside, missing no single detail. 

Bronson had been here. 


Farther along’ Bronson’s trail, 
they came upon a pair of gleaming 
brass cylinders that lay in the snow. 
Smoky knew what they were. Ex- 
ploded cartridges. Then they found 
the victim. A young buck, almost 
identical in size and features to 
Smoky, he lay just inside an oak 
clump where he’d crept to die. 


For a long moment they gazed 
down at the torn neck, the glazing 
eyes. Involuntarily, Smoky moved 
protectively closer to Whitefoot. His 
good shoulder brushed hers. She 
didn’t move away. 

That night they chose a deep, pro- 
tected swale to chew their cuds and 
bed down. Long after Whitefoot had 
fallen asleep Smoky’s hornless head 
remained up—alert, listening. There 
was only the restless whisper of the 
cold wind through the night, promis- 
ing even colder weather for the mor- 
row. The grim memory of the mur- 
dered buck kept returning to Smoky. 
It was obviously the victim’s close 
resemblance to himself that had cost 
him his life. . . 


In the days that followed Smoky’s 
injured shoulder healed encourag- 
ingly. However, he would never re- 
cover completely. He could now 
run swiftly as ever, but at a walking 
gait he would always limp. And that 
meant telltale tracks for Bronson to 
follow. 


Then one crisp night a new danger 
threatened Smoky and Whitefoot. 
They were returning to the bottoms 
after a foray for acorns on the snow- 
drifted ridges, when they heard it 
far upwind—the omnious, wierd wail 
of the dog pack. 

Whitefoot jerked to a halt. She 
swung her pretty head from side to 
side, better to focus her big ears on 
the sound. When the pack topped 
out on the same ridge the two deer 
had last deserted, there seemed little 
doubt about it—the wildly baying 
animals had their trail and were 
after them. 

Whitefoot broke into a trot, then 
a run, glancing back apprehensively 
to make sure Smoky followed. 

Smoky couldn’t understand her 
concern. He’d grown up in the com- 
pany of Granger, the Bronson’s long- 
eared hound. He wasn’t particularly 
afraid of dogs. Still, Whitefoot had 
never given him cause to doubt her 
judgment. Se he ran on. 


Shortly they were joined by an- 
other deer. Then two more. And 
when they skirted a big swamp, lay- 
ing like a pool of shadow against 
the moonlit snow, they fell in behind 
other flying hoofs. 


This latter group, practically all 
does, was headed by a big, pale-face 
buck with a great spread of horns. 
Smoky noted with envy how the 
sharp tips of the dangerous antlers 
gleamed like polished ivory in the 
silvery light. 

Immediately, the large buck as- 
sumed the leadership. Watching him 
race through the powdery snow, 
snorting noisily, now and then toss- 
ing his big rack majestically, Smoky 
felt both awed and inferior. 

Whitefoot was running easily be- 
side Smoky. He stole a_ worried 
glance at her. She, too, was admiring 
the big buck. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Thirty-Second in a Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 
Indiana County contains 531,520 


acres of which 249,406 acres are 
forested. Publicly-owned land __in- 
cludes, 4,518 acres, almost all of 


which is State Game Lands totalling 
4,510 acres. 
Topography 

Lying north of the Conemaugh 
River, this county is part of the Al- 
legheny Plateau in the western part 
of the State. It has an irregular sur- 
face, but many of the hills can be 
cultivated and the county ranks well 
agriculturally. A small part of the 
northeastern section drains into the 
headwaters of the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, but the main drain- 
age is into the Allegheny River. The 
county is rich in mineral wealth, 
about half its surface being under- 
laid with bituminous coal. Natural 
gas abounds and there are salt 
springs. Siliceous limestone is quar- 
ried on a large scale along the Con- 
emaugh River for ballast, crushed 
stone, and paving blocks. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, and the New York Central 
lines. The county is traversed by the 
William Penn Highway (U.S. 22), 
the Benjamin Franklin Highway 
(U.S. 422), and the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh Highway (U. S. 119) as well 


as other improved State Highways 
totalling 835 miles. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector A. J. 
Zaycosky, Box 622 (RD No. 3), In- 
diana, has jurisdiction over Washing- 
ton, Rayne, Green, Cherryhill, and 
Pine townships. 

District Game Protector Bruce W. 
Catherman, 32 N. Ninth St., Indiana, 
has jurisdiction over Armstrong, 
White Indiana, Brush Valley, Buf- 
fington, East and West Wheatfield, 
Burrell, Blacklick, Center, Young and 
Conemaugh townships. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Arthur L. Walker, 
R.D. No. 2, Indiana, has jurisdiction 
over this county. 


Agriculture 
The county has a total of 3,463 
farms with 152,559 acres under culti- 
vation. Principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are farm butter, buckwheat, and 
grains. 


Industry 

The principal classes of industry 
are mine and quarry products, 
metals and metal products, leather 
and rubber goods. Chief products in- 
clude bitum:nous coal, beehive coke, 
terra cotta and fire clay products, 
rubber tires, machinery and parts, 
bakery products, macaroni, spaghetti 
and noodles. By far the most impor- 
tant present day industry is coal 
mining which has an invested capi- 
tal ten times that of manufacturing. 


History 
Indiana County is the one Penn- 
sylvania county which was named in 
honor of its original inhabitants, the 
Indians. Organized in 1803 out of 
portions of Westmoreland and Ly- 
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coming Counties, it was for some 
years attached to mother Westmore- 
land. The first attempt at settlement 
in the county was made on the forks 
of the Conemaugh river and Black 
Lick creek in 1769. Clearings and 
settlements were made on the site 
of the present county seat, Indiana, 
in 1772. The first grist mill in the 
county was built in 1773 on Black 
Lick creek. The majority of the early 
settlers were Scotch-Irish from the 
Cumberland Valley region. Indiana, 
the county seat, was laid out in 1805 
on lands which were the gift of 
George Clymer, Philadelphia land- 
holder and signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. A State Normal 
School for the training of teachers 
was founded here in 1875 and today 
is the second largest State Teachers 
College in Pennsylvania, especially 
noted for its work in the field of 
music. 

One of the earliest industries was 
the manufacture of salt from the 
numerous salt wells, the first of which 
was drilled near present Saltsburg 
in 1812. The industry reached its 
peak about 1830 but then declined 
as other sources which made _pro- 
duction cheaper and more abundant 
were developed elsewhere. Indiana 
County has given Pennsylvania one 
governor, John S. Fisher, who was 
born on a farm near Plumville in 
1867. 

Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Big Yellow Creek, brook trout, 
Nolo, Rt. 422, 4 miles; Laurel Run, 
rainbow trout, New Florence, Rt. 
711, 3 miles; Mudlick Run, brook 
trout, Rochester Mills, Rt. 236, 2 
miles; East Branch Richards Run, 


rainbow trout, New Florence, Rt. 
711, 3 miles; South Branch Twolick 
Creek, brook trout, Pine Flats, Rt. 
480, 2 miles; Yellow Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Ewing Mills, Rt. 
422, 6 miles; Little Yellow Creek, 
brook trout, Strongtown, Rt. 422, 4 
miles; Littlke Mahoning Creek, black 
bass, Indiana, Rt. 422, 17 miles; Yel- 
low Creek, black bass, Indiana, Rt. 
422, 10 miles; Big Run, brook trout, 
Kramer, Rt. 952, 5 miles; Callen Run, 
brook trout, Hallton, 3 miles; Cath- 
ers Run, brook and rainbow trout, 
Brookville, Rt. 322, 4 miles; Clear 
Creek, brook, brown and_ rainbow 
trout, Sigel, Rt. 36, 4 miles; Coder 
Run, brook trout, Coder, Rt. 28, 4 
miles; Horam Run, brook trout, 
Emericksville, Rt. 322, 6 miles; Man- 
ner Run Dam, brook trout, Brock- 
way, Rt. 28, 5 acres; Mill Creek (trib. 
Clarion River), brown and rainbow 
trout, Corsica, Rt. 322, 4 miles; Mill 
Creek (trib. Sandy Lick Creek), 
brown trout, Brookville, Rt. 322, 10 
miles; North Fork Red Bank Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, Brookville, 
Rt. 322, 16 miles; Little Sandy Creek, 
brown trout, Cool Springs, Rt. 36, 
7 miles; Red Bank Creek, black bass, 
Brookville, Rt. 322, 9 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Indiana County affords both large 
and small game hunting with good 
opportunity for deer and wild turkey 
hunts. Four tracts of State Game 
Lands are located within the county 
boundaries—Number 174, near John- 
sonburg, totalling 3,052 acres; Num. 
ber 185, near Commodore, totalling 
574 acres; Number 153 near Bolivar 
totalling 783 acres; and a portion of 
Number 79 near Wehrum totalling 
100 acres. 

The End 
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(Continued from page 30) 


They raced on, the stag leading 
them purposely away from _ the 
swamp. Apparently he felt their best 
chance for escape lay in flight across 
the open, windswept ridges. 

The plan seemed to be a good one, 
too. For the noise of the pursuing 
pack failed to come any closer. 
Smoky felt admiration for their 
leader. Strangely, too, he felt that 
he’d met the big buck somewhere 
before. 

The pale-face one, however, would 
have done far better had he fled into 
the swamp, as deer usually do. In 
this case he hadn’t reckoned with 
the fiendish cunning of the dog pack. 

The fleeing deer reached the end 
of a long ridge, started unsuspect- 
ingly down the slope there. Sud- 
denly they were set upon by a second 
set of dogs! The snarling, snapping 
shadows seemed to materialize from 
nowhere! 

The leader of the dogs had acted 
cleverly, drawing from long ex- 
perience on many similar chases. He 
had broken up his followers into two 
packs. One group had chased the 
deer at full tongue, holding their 
attention. The others meanwhile had 
raced silently through the unbroken 
snow below, keeping pace with their 
unsuspecting victims, waiting with 
grim relish the time when the fleet 
animals above should be obliged to 
descend. . . 

Now bedlam broke loose. Ears laid 
back, long fangs exposed beneath 
eyes that gleamed murderously with 
the same killer lust as their wolf an- 
cestors, the dogs closed in. 

Smoky saw a powerful black and 
yellow mongrel spring straight at the 
throat of a big doe, miss, and go 
tumbling end over end in the snow. 

Even before the snarling animal 
stopped rolling the pale-face buck 
rushed in to lower his snorting head, 
scoop up the attacker with his sweep- 
ing antlers. Yelping with surprised 


pain is the sharp tines punctured 
his shaggy coat in half a dozen 
places, the mongrel felt himself 


tossed high over the enraged stag’s 
head. 


The gallant effort failed to help 
the doe, however. Before she had a 
chance to whirl away a second mem- 
ber of the frenzied pack was upon 
her, fastening slobbering jaws deep 
into one hind leg. Hamstrung, the 
doe slid to her haunches, a terrified 
bawl coming from her opened 
mouth. 


Smoky dodged the murderous rush 
of a gaunt shepherd dog. Fetid, frost- 
smoked breath spewed full in_ his 
face as strong white teeth clicked 
shut on thin air—inches from his 
throat. Instinctively judging the dis- 
tance, Smoky lashed out mightily 
with one sharp hind hoof, felt it 
crunch home against bone. 

Meanwhile, the big doe was already 
doomed. Sprawled defenseless on the 
reddening snow, her entrails had 
been torn out before her very eyes. 
A second had suffered the same fate. 


Smoky cast about frantically to lo- 


cate Whitefoot. Had she _ been 
dragged to earth, too? 
Whitefoot and the others were 


racing off behind the pale-face buck. 
Smoky followed them. 

Gradually the terrible sounds of 
the carnage faded away behind them. 
Across the ridges they raced, letting 
the crisp night air fan their feverish 
faces, wash the nauseating death 
smell from their distended nostrils. 


Miles later they came at last to a 
halt in the depths of an evergreen 
swamp. And, because Whitefoot ap- 
peared nervous and jumpy, they 
spent the night there with their new 
friends. 

All the next day Smoky noted that 
the deer, including Whitefoot, pre- 
ferred to remain uneasily in the 
swamp. And Smoky began to feel 
resentful of the big buck. Whenever 
the big fellow approached too close 
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to Whitefoot he met Smoky’s cool 
stare. 

It was twilight again and a rest- 
less breeze stirred the tops of the 
swamp Cedars. Then, once more, 
came the wild, far-off cry of the 
hunting dog pack. 

Smoky chanced to be watching the 
great stag when the ominous sound 
came. He saw the leader crouch down 
instinctively into a furtive, skulking 
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posture. And in that instant Smoky 
recalled where they had met: this 
was the selfish buck who had re- 
fused to help him when they both 


found themselves in that other 
swamp surrounded by hunters; the 
trap from which the kindly old doe 
had saved Smoky’s life at the cost 
of her own. 

Once more the stag determinedly 
sought safety in flight across the 
ridges and once more the wild dog 
pack found their scent in short order 
to begin another race for life 
through the frosty, moonlit night. 

But this time disaster was to 
strike close to Smoky. Ever since the 
long run of the night before his 
shoulder had been bothering him 
again. Now as they ran Whitefoot 
had purposely dropped behind to 
keep him company. Suddenly, as 
Smoky watched in_ horror, — she 
stumbled and landed in a_ heap— 
one forefoot badly sprained! 

Smoky slid to a halt, sharp hoof 
declaws acting as emergency breaks 
to throw a shower of snow and earth 
over the fallen Whitefoot. It was 
obvious she would do no more run- 
ning this night. 

And the cry of the excited dog 
pack came loud behind them! 

Smoky whirled. Had they seen 
Whitefoot fall? If not, there still re- 
mained a chance for her. Watching 
from the corner of his eye as she 
crawled painfully behind a fallen 
tree, Smoky turned and dashed back 
straight at their pursuers. 

The big leader of the pack was the 
first to catch sight of them. The gaunt 
shepherd dog’s panting head came 
up eagerly and a wild, exultant yell 
escaped from his shaggy throat. Im- 
mediately, this was echoed by a 
chorus of savage howls behind him. 

This was what Smoky had wanted. 
Swerving, he bolted away at right 
angles, drawing the entire pack with 
him. 

Smoky felt the pain becoming 
rapidly sharper in his leg as he ran. 
He began to drive harder, harder, 
running with every bit of strength 
at his command. Gleaming, silver 
snow from his flying hoofs swirled as 
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a stinging cloud into the faces of his 
pursuers. His own eyes began to 
water before the rush of crisp night 
air past his sleek head. 

A pine stump flashed past, its ir- 
regular shadow laying motionless 
across the snow, almost like an ugly 
omen. A line of fox tracks, made 
hours before, snaked beneath his 
drumming hoofs. A small stream, 
solidly frozen over, he cleared in a 
single, soaring leap. The hot breath 
exploded from his sweating body in 
a silvery cloud as he landed hard on 
the opposite side. 

And immediately his wound began 
to pain even more. 

What to do? How to shake the 
killers on his heels? Unless he did 
something quickly he was done for. 
Another quarter mile and they would 
be dragging him down, devouring 
him alive, as they had the big doe 
the night before. 

But he was young. The instinct 
to live was strong. He wanted to 
see Whitefoot again. He wanted to 
stand beside her on the lofty ridges, 
tasting the sweet balsam on _ the 
breeze. He wanted to feel the sun 
warm against his closed eyes once 
more as he and Whitefoot rested in 
the broomsedge on the side of their 
favorite hill. And so he ran on. 

He ran on as had countless others 
of his kind before him . . . leaving 
in his tracks the heavy musk scent 
which always flows from the hoof 
glands of deer; the damning scent 
which is so strong that even the 
worst mongrel can follow it easily. 

The moon slid behind a cloud and 
for a few seconds Smoky lost some 
of the sharp black and silver forest 
detail. When it emerged again he 
was startled to observe, close at hand 
against the snow, the gaunt shadow 
of the leader of the pack. Running 
silently now to conserve his breath, 
low to the ground, the big shepherd 
dog was pulling up abreast of him. 
Soon he would be in a position to cut 
in and head Smoky off. Behind him 


the other dogs were gaining, too, 
their eyes burning hotly at the 
thought of the young buck’s blood. 
And, ironically, tomorrow many 
of these same Jekyll and Hyde mur- 
derers would have carefully licked 
away the telltale blood smears from 
their grinning jaws. Lying innocently 
beside the fireplaces in their other- 
wise respectable homes, their owners 
would never have occasion to suspect 
their vicious nocturnal pastimes! 


Smoky, of course, knew nothing of 
this. Each gasping breath now seared 
sharply through his tortured chest. 
He struggled up a long slope, know- 
ing full well that the end was not 
far off now. At the top he could see 
spired evergreens standing dark and 
brooding, backlighted mysteriously 
by a low-hanging moon. The gloomy 
mood of the moment seemed fitting 
—a graveyard scene for the death to 
take place any second now. 

Smoky managed to reach the top 
of the hill. But just as he started 
down the other side, toward a large 
bog, his injured forefoot struck an 
unseen obstruction beneath the snow. 
Too late, he felt himself thrown 
headlong. 

Behind him the woodland night 
was split apart by a_ bloodthirsty 
clamor of triumphant cries. Dark 
bodies hurtled down upon the fallen 
deer. Smoky felt the sharp pain of 
defeat as the big jaws of the shep- 
herd dog closed savagely over his 
hind legs . . . To be continued. 





The sense of sight is the seal’s chief 
guide. Consequently, his eyes are 
very fully and particularly developed. 
He keeps his nostrils closed when 
swimming under water and his small 
ears are also contracted at that time. 


* * * 


The beaver has the swimming 
power more highly developed in his 
hind feet than has any other quad- 
ruped. 

















By John H. Day 
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HEN mid-April marks the cal- 

endar, there can be no mistak- 
ing the full and complete assurance 
of spring’s arrival. In spite of the 
baldness of the woods and the bar- 
renness of the fields, the grass moon 
is not to be denied her entrance. The 
phoebe a-perch in the top of our 
pear tree, the dandelion flaunting her 
yellow banners in the forbidden pre- 
cincts of our lawns, and those peep- 
ers shouting hallelujah from the 
marshy creek edgings behind the 
house—what are they but lusty press 


agents drumming up more April 
business? 
No bird song can surpass the 


voice of the little piping frogs as a 


spring token. Normally only one 
voice will be heard at first, one 
prophet bolder than all the rest. 


Once in a while a fall of snow will 
shut him up for a time, but he is a 
persistent fellow. Soon he is joined 
by others and still others until in due 
time there is a shrill musical uproar, 
as the April sun is setting, in every 
marsh and bog in the land. 

April is the salad month. Her first 
grasses, greening with perfect emerald 
the spring runs while the fields are 
yet brown and sere, draw hungry 
cattle eager for the first delicious 
bite. The countryman is now on the 
lookout for watercress, which has be- 
come naturalized in many places. For 
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pungent April flavor, watercress fills 
the bill. 

I spent a busy hour or two forking 
three large loads of stable waste onto 
my garden plot. The job should 
have been done in February, but 
time did not permit, and so I toiled 
under the April sun, while a flicker 
yelped in the neighboring woods and 
starlings jeered from the poplars. 

There is a wealth of first bloom in 
April, but April’s flower, to the 
hiker who has hillside country in his 
bailiwick, is surely the lowly arbutus. 
April’s flower offers the first honey 
to the bee and the first fragrance to 
the breeze. It is the very spirit and 
breath of the woods, stiff and hard 
in foliage, but in flower like the 
cheek of a baby. 
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If you want a better excuse for 
rambling than Thoreau’s pursuit of 
last year’s birds’ nests, try seeking 
out a patch of this bashful beauty. 
It has its particular hillside zone and 
its particular associates. It will not 
keep company with every flower that 
blooms. 

Where the wintergreen, laurel, 
rhododendron and moss_ cushions 
flourish, there you may find arbutus, 
unless it has been exterminated by 
the hand of man. Beneath the shelter 
of those oval, bristly evergreen 
leaves the tiny buds swell, absorbing 
the wormth and sunshine. Then one 
fine April day you may see the deli- 
cate waxlike blossoms, white or pink 
as the case may be, peeping out from 
beneath their cover, and distilling a 
fragrance which is one of the. head- 
iest and most seductive perfumes of 
the woodland. 


To find your patch follow along 
your favorite brook until you come 
to the timberland. Now climb the 
hillside to the belt of the laurels, 
wintergreen and moss. Here, with a 
bit of patience, you can trail this 
trailer to its lair. Pluck just a few 
sprays for your centerpiece. Arbutus 
is meant for the hills! 


April brings another test for the 
countryman who would try his skill 
at still hunting. Follow up_ that 
muffled roll that throbs through the 
woods. If you can discover the ruffed 
grouse strutting upon his favorite 
log, and unknown to him can watch 
his proud performance, you will have 
done something more worthy of 


boasting than shooting him down 


from his hurtling flight. 


White water is roaring once again 
in the trout country. Turbulent 
mountain water, with the bit in. its 
teeth, roaring down through hemlock 
draws and pausing now and then for 
leisurely breath in hidden mountain 
meadows. Pure, limpid, sparkling 
water—far cry from the sluggish mess 
of foul pollution which shames the 







































ancient waterways. Siren call to the 
avid trouter, the roar of mountain 
streams is April’s mood music, pure 
joyous symphony to the countryman 
who loves the quest of gamy moun- 
tain brookies. 

The full throated singing of such 
a mountain torrent accompanied me 
on a quick traverse of a hemlock- 
shaded trail in. the high country. 
Treacherous footing threatened my 
ankles, but with a little caution I 
came through with no mishaps. The 
common polypody fern and one of 
the evergreen wood ferns had laid a 
deceptive coating over tricky bould- 
ers and rocky rubble ready and eager 
to sprain an unwary ankle. 

Small cones of the hemlocks and 
shreds of the shiny bark of the black 
mountain birches littered the path- 
way. Patches of ground pine and 
ground cedar lined the trail where 
the sun got through, and in one 
spot was quite a colony of the shin- 
ing club moss. Gray-green lichens 
covered every exposed boulder. 

I set as fast a pace as the terrain 
would permit, to ward off the chill 
of the late afternoon. An occasional 
small trout darted nervously through 
the deeper pockets in the brook. A 
ruffed grouse, evidently bemused by 
the spring sunshine, walked slowly 
across the trail before me, foraging 
like any barnyard fowl. 


Near the ridge which tops out this 
watershed I turned and headed back 
down the mountainside. The hem- 
locks seemed to lean closer as the 
evening approached. I threaded the 
gloomy aisle, heading for the open 
valley below, when a dog barked 
somewhere off through the tree to 
my right. 

Barking dogs are not common in 
those mountain fastnesses. I stopped 
to listen and the “barking” sounded 
again, but this time in the unmis- 
takable cracked voice of the raven, 
one of the rarest birds in my hiking 
territory. I don’t get to see one of 
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these portentous birds every day, so 
I leaned against the bole of a giant 
hemlock and awaited developments. 

Again and again the black fellow 
spoke out, somethiing like a deep- 





ELEVEN COUNTIES OPENED 
TO FOX HUNTING WITH 
DOGS 
The following named counties, 
having complied with the provisions 
of Section 719 of the Game Law by 
submitting petitions to the Game 
Commission signed by 250 or more 
residents of the county, will be de- 
clared open to the hunting of foxes 
with dogs throughout the entire 
year with the exception of the sixty 
day closed period from April 1 to 

May 30, inclusive: 

Blair, Bradford, Fayette, Greene, 
Erie, Indiana, Lawrence, Susque- 
hanna, Venango, Washington, 
Westmoreland. 











voiced crow with a bad cold. Then 
he flew overhead for a final look, 
flapping and soaring across above 
me. His wedge-shaped tail, a sure 
field mark, was clearly revealed 
against the sky. His circling flight 
took him over the low ridge behind 
me and broke off my first acquain- 
tance with this bird which has 
stirred the morbid imaginings of 
countless men. 

Down through the ages the raven 
has earned an almost superstitious 
reputation as the precursor of omi- 
nous events. Cornishmen long years 
ago hated him because to their ears 
his croaking cry said “Corpse, 
corpse!” He has a passion for soli- 
tude. The deeper and more remote 
the hinterland, and the more pre- 
cipitous and impassable its cliffs, the 
better he likes it. 

High on the edge of a bench in- 
the hilis, deep in the timberland far 
back in one of the wildest and most 
remote areas in my hiking territory, 
we came upon a long abandoned 


burial ground. Three tremendous 
wild cherries stand in the middle of 
the tiny plot, monsters of the size our 
artizan forebears transformed into 
drop-leaf tables and corner cup- 
boards. Perhaps a dozen pioneers lie 
there in peace, in the heart of a 
countryside which knew well the 
savage redskin while they lived and 
loved and toiled and died. 

Most of the headstones have 
mouldered away, but there were two 
still legible and a third with the 
inscription roughly scratched into the 
sandstone facing. ‘William Johnson, 
died December 3, 1825, aged 80 
years and 26 days” read one stone, 
citing the remains of a pioneer who 
had come into being in 1755, before 
the colonies broke with Britain. 


Beside this stone another bore the 
tragic statement, ‘Mary Johnson, 
June 11, 1813, aged 18 years.” 
Scratched crudely with a sharp point 
into the third legible stone’ was the 
inscription ‘46 years, Mary Johnson, 
died June 11, 1810.” One of the 
cherry trees has grown around one 
of the headstones in such manner 
that the top half of the stone is en- 
cased in the scaly bole. 

In later years an iron fence has 
been thrown about the plot, present- 
ing a most surprising discovery to 
the chance wayfarer across that lonely 
hillside. This was frontier country 
in the days when the venturesome 
Scotch-Irish were pushing westward. 
I stood by the family burial plot for 
a long time, day-dreaming in imagi- 
nation far back to the courageous 
exploits those departed folk must 
have performed in stride as they 
helped found a sturdy new nation. 

I looked all around, but could 
find no trace of the cellar hole which 
would indicate where the house had 
stood. Farther back along the hill 
are a few gaunt and twisted apple 
trees, abandoned to neglect and de- 
cay. These of course do not go back 
to the early settlement on that hill- 
side, but they served to point up 
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the historical antiquity of that bit 
of countryside, once a thriving farm, 
where now the woods run up the hol- 
lows and the fox and groundhog 
share the crops. 

A big black hulk of a bird, very 
evidently a “stranger in these parts,” 
sat somberly on the dead snag by 
the water’s edge and meditated over 
his latest fish dinner. He had just 
enjoyed a swim with his friend the 
loon and when we came along he 
was taking it easy on the tall snag 
while he planned his next move. Be- 
lieve it or not, the scientists have 
tagged him with the jawbreaking 
name of Phalacrocorox Auritis. To 
a Greek student this means “bald 
raven.” 

It was on the opening day of trout 
season that we encountered this most 
expert of all feathered anglers, and 
I should have been in the high 
country instead of patrolling that 
spacious reservoir. I was watching 
the lazy, wind-blown flight of three 
great blue herons when a passing 
motorist halted to report on the big 
black bird, large almost as a wild 
goose, sitting aloof and alone on the 


dead snag. 


The field glasses brought him in 
sharp and clear as the double-crested 
cormorant, a rather uncommon visi- 
tor to these inland waterways during 
the migrations. As I watched he took 
off and flew overhead in great circles, 
his wing beats more rapid than 
those of either goose or loon. Higher 
and higher he went until we lost 
him in the “great blue yonder.” 

The cormorant is an_ insatiable 
angler. Flying low, just above the 
water, he will catch sight of a fish 
and dive after it. He can outswim his 
finny prey and will stay under as 
long as it takes to make the cap- 
ture. Once the fish is clamped in his 
long hooked beak he surfaces and 
tosses the prize in the air, catching 
it head downward in his throatsac, 
where it is partially digested before 
moving on downstairs into his 
stomach. 


Blindfold the countryman and 
lead him daily across the hills and 
his nose will tell him unerringly 
when April has arrived. No other 
month has such fresh, exciting odors. 
The incense of April is compounded 
of the smell of bursting sod, of the 
fresh furrows. It freights the per- 
fume of budding woodlands and 
loamy, dripping ravines. There is an 
earthy smell to April, a stimulating 
aroma which stirs responsive primi- 
tive chords in every man who loves 
the outdoors. 


The countryman rakes together 
the trash in his garden plot and adds 
the tang of April smoke to the per- 
fumed breeze. As he works he watches 
the brightened share flash in the sun 
as a distant ploughman carves a 
ruddy square into the greening land- 
scape. 

When mating robins quarrel about 
the lawns and first spring blossoms 
nod shyly along the timber trails, the 
countryman knows that he has sur- 
vived yet another winter and asks 
with the poet, “Can trouble live with 
April days?” 

The End 
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Choosing the Scope Whunt 


By Ed Shearer 


hr engemem big game season has 
passed and it was grand meeting 
so many of you hunters and readers 
of this column in the field. The 
varied opinions and discussions were 
well worth while. It was interesting 
to note that the trend toward tele- 
scopic sights showed a marked gain 
over last year. In previous years scope 
sights were generally confined to rifles 
of the long range class. This year 
the gain seemed to cover all classes. I 
observed Marlins, Savage, Winches- 
ters and Remington pump actions in 
the medium range class, sporting new 
scope sights of all powers and kinds 
of mounts. A few days of rain and 
snow squalls served to remind the 
hunters that scope sights are not 
trouble proof. It also made them 
conscious that the mounts can play a 
large part in the scope’s performance. 

The chief grief came from taking 
the scope off in order to use the 
metallic sights and putting them back 
on and still have the rifle shooting 
“where you looked.” Other type 
mounts did not permit the use of 
metallic sights. These hunters pro- 
tected the scope lens as well as they 
could and made the best of it. So 
in the interest of beginners we will 
discuss scope sight mounts _ this 
month. 

While target scope sights and 
mounts were highly developed many 
years ago the hunting scope as we 
know it today, did not make its ap- 
pearance in this country until shortly 
before World War I. The first ones 
were imported from Germany. The 





better ones like the Ziess and Hen- 
soldt had very fine optics. World War 
I gave this type of scope a further 
boost in the development of sniper’s 
rifles. 

In the years following the war the 
American market was flooded with 
German Mausers_ with _ telescope 
sights, good, bad and_ indifferent. 
They were priced accordingly; some 
rifles equipped with scopes sold as 
low as thirty dollars. 

The mounts were all of the high 
type allowing the use of metallic 
sights and scope at will. The scope 
gave the appearance of being 
mounted on stilts. As these rifles 
were all stocked for metallic sights 
you had to possess a neck like a 
giraffe to use the scope with any 
degree of speed or comfort. Another 
fly in the ointment was the fact that 
the German mounts were somewhat 
fragile. As the Germans did the bulk 
of their shooting on driven game at 
close range the scope was more or 
less a spare tire. Probably the best 
feature of these early German mounts 
was that the scope could be removed 
quickly. 

Another bad feature was the de- 
sign of the mount itself. Recoil soon 
battered them up, causing the point 
of impact to be constantly shifting. 
However there were great quantities 
sold and the demand woke up Ameri- 
can manufacturers to the fact that 
the gravy had arrived and they were 
without a spoon. This brought quick 
action. The German scopes were 
made with internal adjustments for 
elevation only. The Windage adjust- 
ments were provided in the rather 
wobbly mounts. 

Rudolph Noske went the German 
designers one better and came out 
with a scope with internal adjust- 
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ments for both windage and eleva- 
tion. This improvement permitted 
far more rugged design. Bill Weaver 
then came out with his models 330 
and 440 with internal adjustments 
for windage and elevation at a price 
the average man could afford. There 
followed a procession of scopes and 
mounts. Lyman Alaskan, Leupold, 
Bausch & Lomb and Stith. Today 
hunting scopes and mounts would re- 
quire a book to cover them in detail. 
Mounts kept pace with wildcat car- 
tridges in their birth rate but in spite 
of the wonderous claims of their 
makers the perfect all-around mount 
is still to be designed. 

There are too many different shoot- 
ing methods and ideas on the part of 
the shooters. Climates and localities 
have a large bearing on the type of 
mount. The design of the rifle or 
stock may determine the choice of 
mount you must use. These problems 
all add up to the fact that you must 
choose your mount to fit your in- 
dividual requirements and the design 
of the rifle you wish to use them on. 


So keeping in mind the faults and 
virtues of various types of mounts 
the beginner should ask himself the 
following questions before choosing 
his mount. 


1—Is the scope to be placed on the 
rifle and left there with no use of 
metallic sights intended? 


2—Is the scope to be used on more 
than one gun or two scopes to be 
used on the same gun? 

3—What amount of abuse will the 
scope be subjected to, such as being 
carried in a saddle scabbard or being 
more or less banged around in an 
automobile? | 

4—Is the mount complicated to in- 
stall and does it require cutting the 
stock as well as leaving a lot of screw 
holes in the receiver in case you want 
to change the mount type? 

5—Does the mount require special 
tools to adjust it? 

The way you can answer these 
questions will get you by 90°% of 


your trouble in choosing the proper 
mount for your use. For instance, 
some of the mounts we will discuss 
can be quickly removed and replaced 
making metallic sights readily avail- 
able. Others give the greatest amount 
of protection to the scope. Some al- 
low the use of more than one scope 
on a rifle and some do not. Another 
point to keep in mind: some you can 
easily install yourself in the screw 
holes already on your rifle and some 
require the services of a skilled gun- 
smith which is some expensive these 
days. Regardless of the mount you 
select they all fall into a few general 
types. 

The first type we will look at is 
known as the side bracket mount. 
The base portion of this type mount 
is a plate screwed, pinned and some- 
times sweated to the left side of the 
receiver. Generally the plate has a 
male dovetail and the removable part 
which holds the scope has a female 
dovetail. These two parts are secured 
in various ways. 

Mounts of this type include Echo, 
Griffen & Howe, Noske and many 
others. The Pachmayr Lo Swing is a 
radical departure from the conven- 
tional side bracket mounts. The base 
plate is attached to the receiver in 
the usual manner. The scope how- 
ever is not removed from the rifle to 
allow the use of metallic sights but 
swings out of the line of sight on 
male and female cones. 


Probably the greatest advantage of 
the side mounts is that the scope can 
be removed quickly to permit the use 
of metallic sights. Thus an open rear 
can be left in place with the rifle al- 
ready sighted in or a receiver sight 
with a quick removable slide like the 
Redfield or Lyman 48 can be used. 
When the scope is removed the line 
of sight is clear of obstructions. There 
is another advantage of this type 
mount. If you desire to use the same 
scope on more than one riflé you 
have only to equip them with rela- 
tively inexpensive baseplates. There 
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are a few which are hand fitted in the 
custom field which would give trouble 
and the scope must have internal ad- 
justments. 

The disadvantages of the side 
bracket type are the stock must be 
inletted to accommodate the base 
plate. Thus the removal of the mount 
leaves an unsightly gap in the stock 
as well as screw holes. This type 
mount does not have the strength 
nor does it afford maximum protec- 
tion to the scope because of the 
overhang. I do not mean to imply 
that side mounts are fragile. I have 
a Weaver side mount on a Roberts 
257 that was put on and left that 
way. This mount took a full season 
of range, chuck shooting and deer 
hunting with the usual knocks yet 
the rifle never changed its point of 
impact. 

For the hunter who wants both 
metallic and scope sights available or 
the fellow who is going on a long trip 
in the back country where he has to 
depend on one rifle, the side mount 
is probably the best bet. From the 
many standard side mounts on the 
market select one that looks best to 
vour eye as long as it is simple to 
install. 

This brings us to the top or bridge 
type mounts, so called because of 
method of attachment. Base blocks of 
varying design are secured to the re- 
ceiver ring and bridge. This is the 
best mount for the hunter who is go- 
ing to use a scope at all times. Also 
where a mount must take the maxi- 
mum amount of grief such as bang- 
ing around in an automobile or a 
saddle scabbard or pack trip this top 
mount is the answer. 


Good examples of top mounts are 
the Weaver, Redfield, Williams, 
Stith, Buehler and many others. As 
a rule these mounts are much cheaper 
than side mounts of the same quality. 
They are easy and cheap to install as 
most rifles are tapped and drilled in 
the receiver ring so that it requires 
only one or two screw holes in the 


receiver bridge to complete the job, 
Some rifles in recent years are tapped 
and drilled in the bridge also. In this 
case all you have to do is borrow a 
screw driver and the job is done. No 
stock cuts are necessary and when the 
base blocks are removed the rifle is 
the same as new. There are two types 
of top mounts so we will look at one 
of each. 

The Redfield Jr. is typical of one 
class of top mounts. Base blocks are 
made to fit the receivers of various 
rifles. Also the rings are made to fit 
scope tubes of varying diameter. With 
this type mount you can use one 
scope on different rifles or two or 
more scopes on one rifle. You will 
have to sight in on each change. 
However if your scope has microm- 
eter readings and you keep a record 
of them it is not much of a chore 
after the initial sighting-in. 

Another example of top mounts is 
the Buehler. This mount has a base 
that is a bar which is screwed to the 
receiver—and has rings for the scope 
tube. The rear section of the mount 
is held to the base with opposing 
screws which control windage adjust- 
ment. 

The Adjusto mount goes a bit far- 
ther and has both windage and eleva- 
tion built into the base of the mount. 
This mount is made for the Luepold 
scopes. The virtue of this type mount 
is you can use scopes with no internal 
adjustments which are considerably 
cheaper. ; 

The Stith Master mount and the 
Bausch & Lomb also contain eleva- 
tion and windage adjustments within 
the mount. These mounts all allow 
you to use the same scope on as many 
rifles as you care to buy bases for. 


There are several important things 
to consider regardless of the mount 
you select. The mount should allow 
the lowest possible scope mounting 
on the type rifle you use. It should 
be of strong rugged construction to 
withstand the unavoidable knocks 
the hunting field will give it. 
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Always be sure your mount screws 
are tight. Always check the coin 
slotted attaching screws. Loose screws 
not only destroy accuracy but may 
back out and be lost putting the 
scope out of commission. I saw one 
case this fall where a hunter’s failure 
to check the slotted screw resulted 
in its backing out and becoming lost 
in the middle of a hunt. 

In removing and replacing a scope 
with quick detachable mounts to 
avoid changing the point of impact, 
always try to replace it with the same 





By Larry J. Kopp 


ARMERS as a whole recognize 

fur bearing animals as a desirable 
by-product to have on the farm. But 
there are times when individual ani- 
mals cause the farmer to change this 
sound attitude. When a skunk kills 
a dozen chickens, or when a weasel 
destroys an entire brooder house full 
of baby chicks, we cannot very well 
blame the farmer changing his mind. 
Certainly the lone pelt of a skunk 
or weasel, in such a case, does not 
even begin to repay the damages. 

While the skunk, opossum, and 
weasel are well known for their nasty 
habit of entering a chicken house for 
a feast, it is equally true that fox, 
raccoon, and mink are not alergic to 
the taste of chicken. 

A peculiar aspect about this prob- 
lem is that depredations occur only 
now and then. Considering this, plus 
the fact that they come about un- 
expectedly, there is a tendency of 
arousing false impressions. One might 
get the impression that the whole 
tribe of fur animals is just waiting 
around for an opportunity to invade 


tension. If you use a quarter te 
tighten them, always use a quarter 
and so on. With this system your 
point of impact should never change 
enough to cause you to miss big game 
within a reasonable range. 

Now with some fifty different 
mounts on the market this depart- 
ment can only cover general features. 
Ask yourself the questions stated at 
the beginning of this column and if 
at all possible see the mount in use 
before you buy. 

The End 


y “Pivie 
paucdie for 


our poultry houses. With this er- 
roneous impression in mind, we lose 
many dollars worth of valuable fur 
resources every year. I have observed 
this fact too many times to think 
otherwise. Every year many fur ani- 
mals are needlessly destroyed. 

Looking at it from a statewide 
economic viewpoint, this matter of 
condemning the whole tribe of such 
carnivorous animals is wrong. While 
it is proper to kill animals caught in 
the act of destroying personal prop- 
erty, it is unfortunate that many 
have been lead to destroy such ani- 
mals on sight with the feeble reason 
that they might cause damage. 

We have, in other words, animals 
which are guilty, and we have ani- 
mals which are innocent. There is 
definitely a distinct difference in the 
nature of animals; as much difference 
in fact, as there is in the nature of 
humans. For this reason it is in many 
cases posisble for us to have both the 
fur animals as well as other property. 

For example, there have been 
times when skunks and opossums 
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have been found to live near or 
directly under poultry houses with- 
out causing any damage whatsoever. 
At other times, and at other places 
members of the same species have 
been found to cause considerable 


damage. 
Frequently one will hear com- 
plaints from farmers about foxes 


killing chickens. It is not even un- 
common for such predation to occur 
in broad daylight. There have been 
times when I caught a good number 
of foxes in the vicinity of poultry 
farms, and the odd part of it is that 
the farmers did not even know there 
were any foxes around. Why is it 
then, that these depredations occur 
so sporadically? 


There are other interesting aspects 
to this farm predator problem. The 
matter of natural food for instance. 
We know of course that nature pro- 
vides food for all living things, and 
it is logical to assume that when 
natural food is exhausted in a specific 
area, the animals in question would, 
in desperation, turn to other sources 
of food. After considerable study I 
have found that this is not really the 
reason for or against depredations on 
poultry or other food. Actually such 
depredations frequently occur in 
areas where the animal involved is 
not considered numerous. On _ the 
other hand there are times when no 
damage occurs in areas where certain 
carnivorous animals are distinctly 
plentiful. 


Among wildlife students it is well 
known that animals sometimes mi- 
grate from one area to another. This 
is sometimes caused by lack of food 
in one area, and in other instances 
there is no apparent reason for sud- 
den and unexpected migrations. It 
is quite possible that this may have 
some significance. It is known for 
example that weasels as well as foxes 
migrate in almost mass numbers, and 
one wonders what happens, should 
such animals migrate into an area 


where natural food is lacking. As. 
suming that such a migration is 
caused by lack of natural food in one 
area, it might explain why depreda- 
tions sometimes occur in areas where 
the animal was not formerly con- 
sidered plentiful, and visa versa. It 
would not explain however, why 
migration occur from areas where 
natural food is not lacking. It is pos- 
sible that the animals just get tired 
of living in one area all the time. In 
any event, the nature of animals 
varies, and the search for motives and 
reasons goes on. 

During recent years much has been 
said about the affect which the whole- 
sale destruction of weeds has on wild- 
life. Certainly such mass destruction 
of natural food in the form of mice 
and insects which follows the destruc- 
tion of protective weeds is not in line 
with the ways of nature. 

In direct contrast to this, modern 
wildlife managers find it extremely 
important to encourage the growth 
of weeds and underbrush on public 
hunting lands. Such weeds not only 
provide cover for small game, but 
equally important, they provide food 
and shelter for many species of mice 
and insects. They in turn provide 
food for carnivorous animals. This 
then is the way of nature. It is ob- 
vious that the destruction of natural 
food does not alleviate the farm 
predator problem. We cannot ignore 
these things because we have too 
often in the past seen that ignorance 
only complicates the problem. 


While these things may help to 
explain to a certain extent, why 
predator damage occurs so sporadic- 
ally, there are a few other points 
to consider. 


It would be well to remember that 
spring and early summer, when most 
poultry farmers have flocks of young 
and growing chickens, is also the 
time when the predator population 
is.at its peak. During this period the 
young are born and are growing into 
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maturity. It is not at all uncommon 
to find a fox den littered with a 
great deal more food than the young 
pups can possibly eat, for it is the 
nature of adult foxes to make cer- 
tain of a bountiful food supply for 
their offspritg. During this stage the 
young foxes are in a more or less 
playful mood, and unlike the older 
foxes, they pounce upon anything in 
sight. As a result they frequently 
waste a good deal more than what 
they devour. An old fox, particularly 
an old red fox, is probably one of the 
least destructive animals in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is content with a bite to 
eat followed by a long nap on some 
sunny hillside. Not so with the pups! 

Fall, when farmers have their 
flocks of chickens ready for market, 
is another somewhat dangerous time. 
It is during the early Fall that such 
animals as the skunk, opossum, and 
raccoon devour a much greater 
amount of food than what they do 
during the rest of the year. It is the 
nature of these animals to accumu- 
late as much fat as possible to sus- 
tain them during the hibernating 
periods, and Jike humans, it is during 
the early Fall when they eat the 
most. 

Naturally since they require so 
much more food, it becomes obvious 
that when the ground freezes early, 
the insects and mice which disappear 
as a result will eliminate a major 
source of food. What happens is that 
the meadow mice upon which these 
animals feed extensively will burrow 
deeper into the ground below freez- 
ing level, insects for the most part 
freeze to death, while others seek 
shelter which is beyond the reach of 
these animals. 

It is then quite possible that the 
animals would be attracted to the 
vicinity of farm buildings in search 
of house mice which are found only 


in or near buildings. There are of 
course other species of mice, but 
many of these are limited in numbers 
due to specific environments which 
they require. When animals are thus 
attracted to farm buildings, it is pos- 
sible that they would prey on poultry 
in a desperate effort to satisfy their 
hunger. 

Another point is the matter of un- 
wittingly attracting skunks and opos- 
sums. These animals are readily at- 
tracted to garbage and other refuse. 
They have frequently been found 
roaming about busy city streets, and 
are particularly fond of prowling 
around city dumps. 

It would be well to remember that 
discarding dead poultry or similar 
refuse in the vicinity of farm build- 
ings serves only to attract these un- 
wanted animals. This in itself is not 
so important, but the fact that these 
animals will revisit the same spot in 
search for more food is important. 
During the course of their search 
on this second visit they might find 
their way to your poultry house. 

During the Fall butchering season 
there is usually a good deal of refuse 
which is carted off into a nearby 
woods or some other spot where it is 
out of the way. In due time dogs will 
drag bones, pigs feet, and what not 
all over the place. In the meantime, 
skunks, and other hibernating ani- 
mals will be sound asleep. When 
Spring comes, and these animals be- 
gin prowling about for food, such 
scattered refuse attracts them _be- 
cause very little natural food is 
available at this time. 

From this discussion it can be seen 
that the farm predator problem is a 
complicated one, and because of the 
different nature of animals, each 
problem must be dealt with by the 
individual farmer. 


The End 
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Few students are as fortunate as these first and second graders who have a woodland 


nature trail adjoining their school. 


. (Atilics EU Fistiaaninns 


By Grace O. Beach 


GROUP of ladies chatted away 
excitedly one afternoon. They 
had a new idea and were enthusias- 
tically laying plans to carry it out. 
Now most any man can tell you 
when a woman gets an idea, it’s very 


difficult to talk them out of it. When 
several women get enthused over the 
same idea and go to work on it, well 
you haven't the ghost of a chance. 
One of three things is sure to hap- 
pen. The ladies will eventually inocu- 
late you with the germ of their 
enthusiasm; manipulate you _ into 
working on the idea; or, failing that, 
go out and do it themselves. Very 
often they are forced to resort to all 
three to accomplish the end result. 
One thing you can be sure of, there 
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is no problem that will deter them, 

they will get around it some way. 
That’s how it was with the mem- 

pers of the Garden Committee of the 


" Women’s Club of Upper St. Clair 


Township. Their idea of that excit- 
ing afternoon has developed into a 
roject that has attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

It first started when the Fort Couch 
School was built in the new sub- 
urban development of Upper St. 
Clair Township near the City of 
Pittsburgh. When the school authori- 
ties purchased the property, they 
bought a plot of twenty-six acres al- 
most all of which’ was wooded and 
uncultivated land. 

This wooded area intrigued the 
ladies of the garden committee, who 
are also very conservation minded, 
and they eyed it speculatively. 
Hmmm, just the place for nature 
study and conservation classes for the 
school. A sort of outdoor classroom. 
Here the children could study, ob- 
serve and learn to appreciate the 
beauties of nature, and how to con- 
serve them. Not only that, but the 
training would include all age groups 
from kindergarten through Junior 
High School. 

Why we can do this and that and 
maybe thus and so, the ladies 
planned. It’s a wonderful idea, let’s 
do it. They were off to a good start 
when some twenty ladies unani- 
mously agreed to tackle the job. 

If their dinners were late that 
night, we feel sure their husbands 
have long since forgiven them and 
are quite proud of their wives’ ac- 
complishments. 

Many meetings followed and as 
they discussed plans and ways and 
means, they realized they were going 
to need a lot of help and advice if 
they were to do the job properly. 

Advice they decided was the first 
‘ching necessary in order to plan to 
best advantage. They consulted with 
Dr. Black, leader of a Conservation 
Education Extension Service of the 


Carnegie Museum. It was arranged 
for them to attend classes conducted 
by Miss Ruth Heppel, a nature spec- 
ialist of the Extension Service. 
Through these classes they learned a 
great deal to help them on their 
project. The different kinds of trees 
and flowers on the plot; the birds 
that inhabited the area and how to 
attract and hold a wider variety of 
bird species to the project. They 
learned about soil erosion and 
methods used to combat it, and how 
to plant to avoid erosion. They 
learned about the wildlife creatures 
native to the area and how to pro- 
vide them with food and cover to 
maintain their existence within the 
area. There were other related sub- 
jects covered as well as pointers on 
how to apply this knowledge to their 
plans in order to use true conserva- 
tion practices to their project, and 
set an example. 

As they attended these classes and 
took some field trips over the acre- 
age, their plans grew and took more 
tangible shape. 

They also consulted with the local 
representatives of the Game Commis- 
sion, the soil conservation agencies 


and the Department of Forests and 
Waters. 


Then they went to work, and we 
do mean work. 


They hacked their way through 
the area, blazing as pretty a nature 
trail as one could wish to stroll along. 
The trail starts just back of the 
school and winds through the 26 
acre plot, with other trails shooting 
off the main trail to points of in- 
terest. They grubbed out bushes and 
briers, and dug out small trees to 
free the path. They trimmed trees 
and cut low growing branches that 
hampered free passage along the 
trails. 

Their enthusiasm took hold and 
word began to get around. The dadies 
were real serious and they were really 
doing a job. People began to sit up 
and take notice. The ladies enlisted 








Older students also find it easier to learn about plants and wildlife through demon 


strations and outdoor talks such as this one. 


the men and commercial establish- 
ments to do the heavier work, such as 
removing the trees that were too big 
for the ladies to handle. Some stumps 
were also removed by men with trac- 
tors who donated their time and 
equipment. 

About this time, some of the boys 
and girls in the school also began 
to show interest and went to work 
to help on the project. They built 
bird houses and feeding stations and 
racks to hold nesting materials. One 
little girl who had constructed and 
filled such a rack noticed the birds 
picking up discarded kleenex tissues 
and carrying them to their nests, so 
this year, she plans to add strips of 
this product to her rack, she told us, 
her face beaming with interest. Scout 
troops in the area also built some of 
these items to help the program 
along. 


A rustic bridge was _ constructed 
over a small spring fed stream by a 
group of boys who were taking shop 
training at the school. They did an 
excellent job and one that will last. 


The ladies, school students and 
others all co-ordinated their efforts 
in making markers for some twenty 
varieties of trees and forty-five differ- 
ent kinds of wildflowers that grow on 
the plot as well as other things of 
interest in the conservation picture. 

An open plot on the rolling hill- 
side above the wooded area was 
plowed and harrowed by a man who 
learned of the project and came miles 
with his equipment to lend his per- 
sonal assistance in carrying out this 
unusual project. In that plot the 
ladies planted two thousand young 
evergreen trees they purchased from 
the State’s Department of Forests and 
Waters. The little trees are growing 
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nicely and as the ladies proudly show 
them to you, they fondle them gently 
and are sure to see at least one tree 
that needs the dirt settled more 
firmly about its roots with the toe of 
the feminine boot. 

A long narrow strip was dug and 
prepared along the rim of one por- 
tion of the plot and two thousand 
multiflora rose bushes were set in. 
They bought and planted more 
varieties of wildflowers and_ ferns. 
Limbs that were trimmed from trees 
were piled in strategic spots to pro- 
vide safety zones and homes for rab- 
bits, and other wildlife creatures. 

Part way down the trail was a nice 
large level place, well shaded with 
trees. Here with the help of several 
men, log benches were constructed 
and here over one-hundred children 
or sixty adults can be seated in a 

Two young nature 
protecting the forests from insect damage. 
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students learn of the important role played by a_ native 


charming outdoor classroom for 
nature observation and conservation 
studies and lectures. 

Everything has been kept in its 
natural state and all construction 
and markings are rustic in design fit- 
ting well into the natural back- 
ground. 

Finally, last fall, after a spring and 
summer of hard work, the nature 
study trail was opened and the pupils 
made their first conducted class room 
trip through this woodland trail, one 
of the first of its kind on any school 
campus in Western Pennsylvania, so 
far as we know. Many visitors also 
strolled along the nature trail and 
came away amazed at the accomplish- 
ments of this group of ladies. 

Your editor visited the outstanding 
project, so we could bring to the 
members of the GAME News families, 
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and particularly the ladies, the story 
of how this wonderful group of 
women have put real conservation to 
work on their school campus. 


While they have made great strides, 
there is still much to be accomplished 
and many problems to be solved _be- 
fore their plans are complete. They 
realize too, there is plenty of hard 
work still to be done. 

For instance they will point out to 
their visitor, that the high bank of 
the large athletic field of the school 
must be planted to prevent erosion 
and washouts. A multiflora hedge 
around the entire area is planned 
and that means much preparation of 
ground and the setting of thousands 
more plants, in addition to raising 
the money to purchase the plants 
needed. 

Hundreds of various kinds of trees 
will be set out, including dogwood, 
nut trees and evergreens. They have 
also ordered for spring planting many 
more wildflowers and ferns. 

In one area, where they have been 
troubled with washouts another mat- 
ter for future developments, the ladies 
took emergency measures to hold the 
soil. They gathered up all the Christ- 
mas trees in the area, snipped the 
branches into short strips and spread 
and tramped them into the moist 
ground. This measure has succeeded 
in holding the dirt in place until the 
difficulty can be remedied. 

To accomplish all their aims and 
ideals they can’t afford to lose any 
time and they don’t. If you were to 
visit the plot with one of these 
women, she would meet you, as she 
did us, with a pair of pruners in one 
hand and a bag of seeds in the other, 
or something of like nature. Every 
trip must accomplish some real pur- 
pose we learned. There is too much 
to be done to waste time and effort. 

Even at their regular committee 
and club meetings, they work as they 
talk and plan. They can’t afford the 
luxury of sitting idly in any meeting 
without showing some tangible re- 


sults toward the completion of their 
program. 

The other departments of the 
Women’s Club don’t escape their en- 
thusiasm, for at least once each year, 
conservation speakers are asked to 
talk before the entire group and their 
husbands are invited as guests. 


If ever a group of women deserved 
an “Oscar” for achievement they do. 
For the birth of such a magnificent 
idea, the courage to carry it out and 
the ingenuity for getting the job 
done. 

But more than that, appreciation 
in behalf of the many children who 
will learn to know and love nature, 
learn how to conserve our natural re- 
sources for their future happiness 
and well-being through first hand ob- 
servation and actual participation. 


We wish every school had such an 
advantage, and that it would be 
made possible through hundreds of 
similar groups of ladies who realize 
the great need for conservation educa- 
tion so our children will know better 
than we did, how to preserve the re- 
sources that will mean the difference 
between life and mere existence in 
the future. 


The End 





DOG TRAINING SEASON 
CLOSES 


Under the provisions of Section 
719 of the Game Law the season 
which allows training of dogs upon 
certain species of small game closes 
March 31. During the period April 
1 to July 31, inclusive, the law pro- 
hibits dogs from chasing any wild 
bird or animal except in the coun- 
ties open by petition under this 
Section to fox hunting from April 
1 to May 30, inclusive. 
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DEER PROBLEM PLAGUES OTHER BIG GAME STATES 


A recent news bulletin from the Michigan Department of Conservation 
reveals that the same deer management problems now facing Pennsylvania 
vex other states. It reads: 

“Michigan’s deer herd—along with that of other states—is going to grow 
smaller in years to come, whether hunters, the general public and game 
men like it or not. 

“Conservationists throughout the North American white-iail range point 
out that we haven’t much choice but to accept smaller herds because 
food supplies are being permanently reduced. They are asking effective herd 
management now to help the deer get through these downward ‘growing 
pains’ in the best possible manner. 








“Ralph D. Bird, Manitoba white-tail authority, recently wrote of this 
problem: ‘Favorable food plants (in northern Manitoba) are quickly over- 
browsed and deer are forced to eat less nutritious food. Under severe condi- 
tions the favored food plants are killed by heavy overbrowsing and wholesale 
starvation of deer follows. The deer herd can never increase to its original 
numbers as the carrying capacity of the pasture has been permanently 
lowered.’ 

“The Wisconsin conservation department’s Bulletin magazine for Febru- 
ary also sounds a warning against letting that state’s herd build up to the 
size it reached before 1949, when an active program of management was 
started. ‘Hunting,’ says the magazine, ‘will not live up to its possibilities it 
Wisconsin again becomes so obsessed with saving deer as to let a growing 
herd largely starve and go to waste, as in the 1930’s and 1940's. With much 
of the brush now pole size or larger, out of reach of deer, the state cannot 
afford to ruin its limited deer-food supply a second time by permitting the 
herd to outgrow it again.’ 

“A recent article in Pennsylvania’s GAME News magazine points out that 
the heyday of the big kill in that state is already past. Diminishing popula- 
tions in Pennsylvania, says the article, are ‘. . . inevitable, no matter what 
we do. Closing the season entirely would only hasten the process. Shooting 
the deer down to rock bottom would help but little because now it is too 
late. There would be no recovery because there is no food for recovery.’ 

“Michigan game men bolster these statements, saying diminishing food 
supplies mean fewer deer in the future. The big problems of deer herd 
management lie in the future. Last year’s ‘any deer’ season, they say, was only 
the start of a long-range program designed to bring herd and range food 
supplies into closer balance.” 


UNITED STATES HUNTERS PURCHASE NEARLY 14 MILLION LICENSES 

Wild game in America faced the greatest barrage of hunters in all history 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, when a record-breaking total of 
13,902,428 hunting licenses was sold by the 48 States, according to a report 
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released by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay. The previous high 
record of 12,758,798 license sales was in fiscal year 1949. The gross revenue 
derived by the States from the 1952 licenses sales amounted to $36,993,668. 
Compared with the previous year when 12,660,993 hunting licenses were 
sold by the various States for $38,138,738, the 1951-52 season totals show 
an increase of 1,241,435 in licenses and a decrease of $1,145,070 in revenue. 

Nonresident licenses sold in fiscal year 1952 totaled 283,503; an increase 
of 71,249 over the previous year’s total of 212,254. Pennsylvania, Colorado, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Wyoming, and New Jersey, in that order, attracted 
the greatest number of out-of-state hunters. 

For comparative purposes, the “big ten” in the license sales lineup are 
shown for the 1951-52 and 1950-51 hunting seasons. Pennsylvania forged 
ahead of Michigan in 1952 to top the list with 1,070,239 licenses, an increase 
of 242,290 over the previous year. 


1951-52 1950-51] 
Pennsylvamia ............ Ss Mg. ee ee 1,037,633 
I, iyi 9 0-6, 5 ne do a9 0 0m ifeaiae Oeemivivania ............ 827,949 
i aa a ee 805,608 
ih wie tag 8% I es ee ad 708,048 
i i ay wi ey ree 496,749 
ED oases y: 4s 1d.'p wid in Sooeet GCeMeeMaA ...i.. 1... c eee 493,247 
ll Tire RE Fai eee Oe Sree 483,097 
es ote ai EE os aig uw 9 a Mek a wen a 432,319 
Are 478,288 Washington ............. 413,385 
i ie kG Ako AS xa» 413,696 Tenmessee .............. 358,639 


HIGHWAY VEHICLES SLAY MUCH WILDLIFE 


Dead wildlife on highways often causes motorists to wonder how great is 
the annual loss of animals and birds to the mechanical predator. One man 
has again come up with a summary of this toll in his area. 

Earl H. Pfeiffer, Superintendent of the Indiana County district of the 
Department of Highways has made the below-given five-year compilation 
with the aid of Highway Department personnel. Multiplied, these figures 
give an excellent, though necessarily incomplete, picture of the statewide 
loss. The record tells its own graphic story. 


RECORD OF DEAD WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS KILLED BY MOTOR 
VEHICLES ON INDIANA COUNTY STATE HIGHWAYS 











5-Year 

Species 1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 Total 
rere 2266 2700 2554 2997 2436 12,953 
2. Ringnecks ...... 63 79 108 139 131 520 
5. Gquavels ....... 64 86 37 128 87 402 
J, a 18 22 22 32 38 132 
Eee 3 3 3 6 11 26 
6. Raccoons ...... 20 27 28 46 102 223 
7. Woodchucks ... 66 146 132 120 114 578 
= peewee ....... 4 8 | 44 19 76 
ee rere l sips" | 2 Peay 4 
10. Woodcocks ..... 3 my 4 4 3 14 
rs oe Se l 6 3 10 
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12. Opossums ...... 525 948 884 862 772 3,991 
13. Weasels ........ ll 7 ra ff | 10 5 33 
14. Porcupines ..... ] 2 «diy, ] 2 6 
oe 190 321 22 191 93 1,024 
ae Pa 11 12 1] 1] 20 65 

Grand Total 3246 4361 4015 4599 3836 20,057 


There you have the answer to what happens to much Keystone State 
wildlife, furred and feathered. Predators, disease, weather and farm machinery 
combine to further reduce the Commonwealth’s game and fur populations. 


This report, valuable as it is, does not reflect the actual highway mortality 
in Indiana County for these reasons: many of the victims of speed or mis- 
calculation are removed from roads by humans cr predators (wild and 
domestic); other wild creatures flutter or drag themselves off the right-of-way 
and out of sight; three or four times the number of deer removed by high- 
way workers are picked up by game protectors; and the above figures cover 
only the wildlife counted on state highways in Indiana County. 

Nonetheless, such comparative yearly totals based on a road kill count 
have value. They not only draw attention to the enormity of the loss and 
the need for driver consideration but they indicate the comparative abund- 
ance or scarcity of individual wildlife species from year to year. 

Under “Domestic Fowl and Animals,” Superintendent Pfeiffer has listed 
16 species of birds and animals killed on Indiana County state highways in 
the last five years. The figures—2539 cats and 1707 dogs—seem to indicate 
considerable wandering by so-called “house pets,’ adding to predator im- 
pact on wildlife. Also listed are 5 pigs, 2 cows and 1 horse. That would sug- 
gest driver caution in farming country as well as in deer territory, because 
large animals are as likely to “flatten” as to be flattened on highways. 


problem, not just a game season task. 
A recent Centre County case points 
this up. 

On Saturday, January 10, Game 
Protector Robert S. Spahr, Philips- 
burg, made a general patrol in the 
Black Moshannon Forest. He came 
across signs of a recent deer kill. Evi- 
dence uncovered at the spot strongly 
indicated a certain man. 


Trainmen Warned Beavers Block 
Right-of-Way 

On December 11, 1952, the below 
quoted train order was issued to all 
Honesdale branch trains using the 
Erie Branch between Lackawaxen 
and Honesdale, in Pike and Wayne 
Counties. Couched in word and form 
familiar to railroaders it read: 


“Run carefully looking out for 
timber on track account of Beavers On Monday, January 12, Spahr 
cutting down and moving logs across armed himself with a search warrant. 
track following location between He visited the home of the suspect 
Mile Post 127.50 and Mile Post and confronted him with the evi- 
128.50 east of White Mills and at dence. The man admitted his guilt, 
Mile Post 132 opposite Indian later paid $100 in fine and costs of 


Orchard.” prosecution before a justice of the 
peace. The game protector seized 60 


’ 
Game Protectors’ Enforcement pounds of venison. Another ,case 





Duties Continual 
Contrary to general belief, game 
law enforcement is a year-around 


closed through the skillful work of 
a game protector, and another doe 
deer sacrificed to a human predator. 
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Day-Old Pheasant Chick Program 


The Pennsylvania pheasant rear- 
ing program is now well known and 
generally acclaimed. The project 
started in the early 30's, when a few 
thousand surplus birds from state 
game farms were assigned to sports- 
men’s organizations to rear to matur- 
ity. In 1952 the number of day-old 
pheasants distributed to sportsmen’s 
organizations, Farm Game _ coopera- 
tors and others reached a record total 
of almost 228,400 chicks. Reports sub- 
mitted by organizations and _ in- 
dividuals in the chick rearing pro- 
gram last year again showed that over 
80% of the pheasants were reared to 
the required 12 weeks of age. 

The Game Commission plans to 
have 235,000 day-old pheasant chicks 
available for distribution this year. 
Sportsmen’s clubs desirous of obtain- 
ing chicks to rear may obtain ap- 
plication forms and information on 
pheasant raising requirements from 
their District Game Protectors. Ap- 
plications should be filed prior to 
April Ist to ensure delivery. Sports- 
men’s organizations in the program 
may liberate the birds they have 
reared to maturity after the game 
protector in their area has been 
notified. 


FFA Wildlife Habitat 
Improvement Contest 


The Game Commission and the 
Department of Public Instruction 
jointly developed and sponsored a 
Wildlife Habitat Improvement Pro- 
gram last year for Future Farmers of 
America. The two agencies realized 
the extent to which farm youth, 
properly encouraged, can improve 
food and cover conditions for wild- 
life. The project includes a wide 
diversity of undertakings, all of them 
competitive. 

Any student regularly enrolled in 
vocational agriculture is eligible to 
elect a wildlife improvement project. 





This type of project is approved as 
a supplemental one of a vocational 
student. The record should cover a 
full calendar year. Projects in wild. 
life improvement may be entered in 
the State Conservation Project Con- 
test. Wildlife improvement activities 
of the student may be conducted on 
the home farm or a_ neighboring 
farm. 

To create incentives and give fur. 
ther impetus to the program last year, 
the Game Commission provided a 
cash subsidy of $1,000 to be used for 
state-wide and regional awards. The 
regional areas are comparable to the 
Game Commission’s six Field Divi- 
sions. Conservationists could play an 
important part by spearheading the 
program locally this year. Sports- 
men’s clubs are urged to get behind 
it by providing either cash or material 
awards to make project competition 
more attractive in their areas. 

The newspapers gave the 1952 pro- 
gram a flying start, and subsequently 
Field and Stream magazine publicized 
it as a challenge to sportsmen. The 
Federation News, official publication 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, also commended 
the program and encouraged mem- 
ber clubs to support it. 

This same state-wide project was 
again set up for the 1953 school year 
and is currently underway. Support 
is needed if it is to be successful. Such 
support will enable sportsmen and 
other conservationists to become ac- 
quainted with and encourage the FFA 
boys who will apply their wildlife 
habitat knowledge in agricultural 
practices in years to come. 

Those interested in the develop- 
ment of additional food and protec- 
tion for wildlife through this pro 
gram should contact their Area Voca- 
tional Agricultural Advisor. The 
establishment of these necessities can 
have a lasting effect on farm wildlife 
population in future. 
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Fhe Fold Tial Dog vs The 
Shooting Dog 


By Herbert Kendrick 


cheb dog lovers everywhere 
continue to argue over the cen- 
tury old question of which is better— 
the field trial dog or a shooting dog. 
Actually there is no basis for great 
controversy because field trial dogs 
can be shooting dogs, and shooting 
dogs can be field trial dogs, pro- 
vided they are bred well and care- 
fully trained. It has been my great 
pleasure to shoot over many quail 
and grouse dogs which were bred 
and trained for the trials. These dogs 
were fast and wide, however they 
held their game and responded well 
to the handler’s whistle. 

The first field trial in this country 
was held near Memphis, Tennessee 
in 1874 and since then such sporting 
events have enjoyed a steady growth. 
There are now about 300 sportsmen’s 
organizations which sponsor recog- 
nized trials for bird dogs each year, 
staging over 1300 stakes which ac- 
count for over 20,000 starters an- 
nually. Many other organizations 
now hold trials for hounds, spaniels, 
retrievers, while obedience trials at- 
tract all breeds of dogs. 

The greatest difference between 
the performance of the field trial dog 
and the shooting dog is the standard 
by which they are judged. The gun 
dog is judged by his ability to assist 
in filling the game bag, and results 
are based on quantity. Field trial 





judges are men who love hunting 
and who have shot over dogs enough 
to know the qualifications which go 
to make up better dogs. They want 
to know how a dog hunts. Is he in- 
telligent? Stylish? Does he handle 
well, and hunt for his master? Does 
he locate game accurately? Does he 
hold and remain steady to wing? To 
win a competent judge’s vote the dog 
must show courage, good manners, 
be enthusiastic and alert, and look 
good while searching, as well as on 
point. 

To me these qualifications are not 
for field trial dogs alone, but are the 
very same qualities we want in our 
high class gun dogs. The purpose of 
field trials is to set a standard for 
greater gun dogs to be hunted by 
sportsmen who know how to appre- 
ciate superlative performances. 


It is true that all good shooting 
dogs cannot make field trial winners, 
and neither does every dog that en- 
ters a trial make a good shooting 
dog. I do believe that every honest 
trial winner will be a useful gun 
dog, provided he is trained to work 
closer when the cover is heavy. Many 
men who have never seen a trial 
seem to think that the dogs bred 
end trained for the major circuits 
ere too highly bred and are far too 
fast and wide to be used for gunning. 

Many years ago when our woods 
and fields were abundant with 
game, hunters were satisfied with 
ordinary dogs, so long as they pointed 
and held their game. Finding was 
no problem and it was not neces- 
sary for a dog to cover wide areas. 
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Today the picture has changed con- 
siderably. Our forests and fields have 
given way to factories and homes, 
while greatly increased numbers of 
gunners have made our game more 
difficult to find, thus making it neces- 
sary to change our methods of 
hunting. Then too, hunting has be- 
come more of a sport and each year 
we grow to love the seeking of game 
more than an actual kill. 

With the rapid growth of sports- 
manship we lean closer to high class 
dogs furnishing us with a spectacular 
form of sport. 

Field trials have helped greatly, as 
a basis on which to breed better dogs. 
There is no better way to find the 
best dogs than to see them in action 
under the competent eyes of qualified 
judges. 

When I ride behind a brace of 
grouse dogs selected to run a final 
series to determine a Grouse Cham- 
pion, I am thoroughly convinced that 
there is no difference between a great 
field trial grouse dog and a great 
shooting grouse dog. Yes, the dogs 
are fast, but they stay in range, 
answer the handler’s whistle, show 
bird sense, nose, stamina, style, bird 
finding ability, accuracy of location 


and steadiness of point. Their per. 
fect performances are displayed time 
after time as they handle grouse, 
even though a large gallery some. 
times create unnecessary noise. 

In many parts of the country 
Sportsmen’s Clubs have successfully 
staged field trials limiting the entries 
to shooting dogs. This arrangement 
permits a gunner to increase his fun 
in the field even though he may 
have only one dog which he handles 
himself. 

Following the major field trial cir- 
cuits is an expensive profession, and 
the cost of breeding, training and 
travel often prohibits the average 
sportsman’s participation. 

Increased interest in local shooting 
dog trials and also skeet shooting may 
be the solution to the problem of re- 
ducing the pressure on game kills. 

When a field trial enthusiast in- 
vites you to see his dog perform, take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Modern field trials may be summed 
up as a giant constructive move to 
create better bird dogs, provide clean 
thrilling competition among dog 
lovers and to make hunters more 
conservation-minded. 


The End 





WHAT HAPPENS TO OUR SHOTGUN SHELLS 


According to a survey made by Remington Arms Company several years 
ago it was found that in percentage consumption of shotgun shells rab- 
bits ranked an easy first in the country. 

A list of other popular game and the ammo expended to bag it follows: 


Orr Oe 
OO . Gere 
SUMNER, “sicis a's’ 6 e's 4 675 
Ducks & Geese .... 
NE? Gers 366i. 
er ee 
Other Game ....... 


Trap & Skeet 


TOTAL 


88.0% 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


ABY powder, adhesive tape, glue, 

pins, thread, rubber bands, pen- 
cils, file, pliers, beeswax; the list of 
items found in an archer’s tackle box 
is as endless as the variety of items 
found in a lady’s pocket book. The 
simile does not end there as_ the 
archer too is apparently unable to 
discard an item of tackle which has 
outlived its usefulness. Look in any 
tackle box and a goodly portion of 
the contents is made up of worn out 
tabs, shooting gloves, outsized arrow 
nocks, discarded bow sights, and per- 
haps several bow strings from bows 
which have long since been retired 
or relegated to the attic. Even the ex- 
pert archer is a pushover for any new 
type of bow that comes on the mar- 
ket. 


Rarely does the novice appreciate 
the need of a tackle box, and it is 
seldom included in the items of tackle 
listed in his initial purchase. When 
the novice has been shooting for 
some time he learns that certain sup- 
plies must be at hand to make im- 
mediate repairs in the field. Broken 
arrow nocks must be replaced, serv- 
ing renewed, or loose fletching re- 
glued. Many things can happen 
which will terminate an afternoon’s 
pleasure unless the required materials 
are available for replacement or re- 
pair. 

In the early stages of the game a 
friend’s tackle box will generally 
produce a needed item so that shoot- 
ing can be continued. A few occa- 
sions demonstrate to the novice the 
importance of the repair kit and the 
spare parts contained in the tackle 
box. Any one who has arrived at 
the shooting field only to discover 


Building 
A ye: dsox 


that some essential part of his tackle 
has been left at home immediately 
concludes that a tackle box is a 
necessity and not a luxury. 


The average retail price of a 
tackle box is around twenty dollars. 
This figure is apparently a prohibi- 
tive price as the archer generally 
builds his own tackle box. A casual 
examination of the tackle boxes 
brought to any shoot will show a 
wide variation in design and work- 
manship. Many of the boxes reflect 
the individual owner’s ideas on ar- 
rangement and _ accessibility of 
tackle. Some of the boxes are end 
opening and others have a hinged 
top. Arrow racks may be fixed or 
removable and contain from one to 
four dozen arrows. Each tackle box 
is provided with a compartment 
which contains the repair kit and 
the necessary accessories. 


If your hobbies include wood 
working you will have chosen the 
type of tackle box that meets your 
requirements and need no further 
advice on its construction. Those of 
us who do not own a variety of 
wood working tools would be wise 
to undertake the task of construct- 
ing a tackle box of simple design 
which can be readily cut out and 
assembled with a minimum of hand 
tools. 

The tackle box shown in the illus- 
tration, Figure 31, is rectangular in 
Shape with an overall length of 
thirty inches, a width of ten inches, 
and a height of six and _ seven- 
eighths inches. A single partition 
separates the interior of the tackle 
box into two compartments. The 
larger compartment is six inches in 
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width and provides space for the 
arrow rack which holds two dozen 
arrows. The remaining compartment 
provides ample space for ground and 
belt quiver, shooting gloves, tabs, 
spares, and repair kit. 

The only tools necessary to con- 
struct this tackle box are a saw, 
hammer, carpenters square, a brace 
or hand drill, and a yard stick 
which you can borrow from_ the 
family sewing room. The hand drill 
or brace is needed for the construc- 
tion of the arrow rack. Two bits 
will be required, one eleven-thirty 
seconds of an inch in diameter to 
drill the holes for the dowels and 
the other five-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter to driil the series ot 
holes for the arrows. If you have a 
friend who has a drill press, lay out 
the work and take it to him. He will 
drill the required holes in a matter 
of a few minutes. A bottle of glue, 
a one-quarter pound box of one inch 
by seventeen wire brads, a ten cent 
assortment of small brads and nails 
that can be purchased at the dime 
store, and a sheet of number one- 
half flint paper completes the list of 
materials. In the event you choose to 
use wood screws instead of the wire 
brads to assemble the box you will 
need in addition to your other tools 
a screw driver and a small bit to drill 
pilot holes for the screws to prevent 
splitting the wood. 

Avoid the use of plywood. Select 
instead an easily worked wood such 
as clear Ponderose White Pine. If the 
planing mill does not carry three- 
eighths inch finished stock a full ten 
inches in width, ask them to split a 
one inch by twelve inch board seven 
feet six inches in length in half on 
their band saw and then dress each 
half to exactly three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness by ten inches in 
width. I had this done and although 
the boards will warp slightly because 
of the change in the internal stresses 
in the lumber, the boards will not 
split or crack if the work is com- 


pleted within a reasonable length of 
time. The finished lumber should 
cost about four dollars. Lay out all 
cuts carefully as you do not have 
material to waste. Check your meas- 
urements and the work frequently in 
order to avoid mistakes. Note care- 
fully that the illustration indicates 
that the top and bottom of the box 
are of different dimensions. The bot- 
tom fits inside the sides, while the 
top of the box which forms part of 
the lid covers the sides. 


Begin the work by cutting out 
the sides of the case which meas- 
ure thirty inches by four and one- 
quarter inches. Then cut out the 
ends. The overall width of the case 
is ten inches. From this we must de- 
duct twice the thickness of the fin- 
ished lumber, in this case three- 
quarters of an inch, which makes 
the required length of the end pieces 
nine and one-quarter inches. Make a 
temporary assembly of this portion 
of the work. This will enable you 
to visualize the completed box and 
will serve as a check against your 
calculations for the dimensions of 
the top and bottom. 


The interior length of the case 
will measure twenty nine and a quar- 
ter inches. This dimension controls 
the height of the arrow rack which 
is constructed so that its overall 
length or height does not exceed 
twenty nine inches. Use the same 
order of procedure in constructing 
the lid of the tackle box. 


The next step is to take down the 
temporary assembly, apply glue at 
all joints, reassemble and nail or 
screw the various parts together. 
Apply the glue in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s directions to secure 
a good bond. 


To construct the arrow rack cut 
three rectangular pieces to the dimen- 
sions shown in the detail of A and B. 
Round off the corners to a one-quar- 
ter inch radius. With a pencil lay 
out the grid carefully as dimensioned 
in the detail in the illustration on 
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one of the pieces. Fasten two of the 
pieces together temporarily and bore 
all the holes through both pieces. 
Separate the pieces and using one 
for a template bore the four corner 
eleven-thirty second inch diameter 
holes part way through the remain- 
ing piece. This last piece is desig- 


nated as C in the sketch of the as- 
sembled arrow rack. 
Now assemble the arrow rack by 


inserting the four five-sixteenth inch 
dowels through the corner holes of 
pieces A and Just before each 
dowel reaches its final position apply 
glue to the surface of the dowel. 
Apply glue to the bottom ends of 
the dowels and insert them in the 
sockets bored in piece C. Stand the 
arrow rack on its base C and check 
the vertical and horizontal align- 
ment by inserting an arrow in sev- 
eral positions in the rack. Make any 
adjustments necessary to permit free 
entry and removal of the arrows. 
When you are satisfied with the 
alignment drive one-half inch by 
twenty wire brads at each corner of 
plates A and B to fasten the plates 
and dowels securely in their final 
position. Invert the rack and drive 
brads from the bottom of plate C 
into the ends of each of the dowels. 
The necessary hardware will cost 
about one dollar and fifty-five cents 
and consists of one pair of one inch 
by three inch hinges two catches one 
three inch handle, and the necessary’ 
complement of wood screws. 


Use the flint paper to smooth all 
exposed edges. Now, the final steps. 
Mix two parts turpentine and one 
part of boiled linseed oil to make 
about three-quarters of a cup of the 
mixture. Flow this mixture’ gen- 
erously over all the surfaces. The 
wood will absorb most of this oil 
mixture on the first application. After 
an hour,. wipe off any excess with a 
piece of clean, lintless, soft cloth. Re- 
peat this oiling operation a day later. 
However a longer period can be per- 
mitted to elapse without harm. A 


third oiling may be applied if it 
appears that the wood will absorb 
any more oil. Set the box on four 
small wooden blocks so that air may 
pass freely over all the surfaces and 
let the box stand until it feels per. 
fectly dry when rubbed lightly with 
the palm of the hand. 

The tackle box is now ready for 
waxing. Use some of the liquid 
polishing wax that the family keeps 
on hand to polish the furniture or 
dig out your can of Simoniz that you 
use to polish the car and give the box 
a good coat. 


The total cost of your new tackle 
box, exclusive of labor will approxi- 
mate six dollars and fifty cents. You 
will quickly learn to keep all of your 
tackle in the box where every item 
will be available when you need it. 

Sooner or later you will realize 
that a tackle box is a must. Don’t be 
discouraged by the retail price. 
Build your own. I did and it has 
given me several years of service and 
complete satisfaction. 

The End 





The ears of the cricket are in his 
legs. 


* * * 


Snakes almost literally walk on the 
ends of their ribs. The ribs are at- 
tached to broad, special scales on the 
under side of the body. Through a 
forward and backward motion of the 


ribs, these scales move the snake 
along the ground. 
* a * 


The lips of the beaver are designed 
so that they close in back of the long, 
front incisor teeth, allowing him to 
work under water without getting 
water in his mouth. 

* * * 


Birds do not have a highly de 
veloped sense of taste. They often 
detect food through their bills, which 
are quite sensitive to touch. 
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Bradford Sportsmen’s Club headed by president L. B. Colosimo reports 
membership increase from 331 to 1,786 in 1952 . . . Successful year-long 
program highlighted by special kids fishing contest which drew over 600 
youngsters, a spring planting program which set record as 102 members 
planted over 5000 game food and cover trees and shrubs on project in 
Allegheny National Forest. . . . Club sponsors annual deer contest which 
attracts attention throughout region by establishment of attractive weigh- 
ing station where data is collected to give awards for largest deer killed, deer 
with most points, and largest deer bagged by a woman. . . . New club 
house and over 50 acres of land recently acquired from city of Bradford 
for rebuilding of rifle range, trap, archery and pistol ranges plus picnic 
facilities for members. . . . Over $3,000 worth of paints and construction 
materials donated by local merchants. . . . Club has unique disaster com- 
mittee especially organized to locate lost hunters with each member equipped 
with lights, topographical maps, walkie-talkie radios. 

Sportsmen’s groups and individuals interested in firearms safety urged 
to write Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. . . . A public service unit of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the Bureau is inviting all sportsmen, regardless of 
location or club affiliations, to request supplies of a colorful pocket-size 
leaflet, “Watch That Muzzle,’ which outlines the basic, common sense rules 
of good gun-handling, for distribution in local communities. 

Did you know there are more beagle clubs in Pennsylvania which hold 
more registered trials than any other state in the nation. . . . For past two 
years beagle has led all other breeds in registration with American Kennel 
Club, outranking cocker spaniel for first time in history. 

One of the first club house and archery range set-ups owned exclusively 
by a bow and arrow group now under construction by Charleroi Archery 
Club. . . . Prexy Harry Lane announces archery course, located on 50 
acres recently leased from the West Penn Power Company, will eventually 
embrace 28 targets and will be used in regular competitive shoots against 
bowmen from Mt. Lebanon, Oakmont, Pittsburgh, and Greensburg. . 


Tremendous public interest shown in a Lancaster County Federation 


project early this year. . . . WGAL-TV, Channel 8 in Lancaster provided 
half-hour free time as public service on January 3lst for panel discussion 
on the deer problem. . . . Clayton Shenk, Federation President, served as 


moderator for panel composed of State Senator Edward J. Kessler, Jr., Game 
Commission President John C. Herman, Commission Research Chief Roger 
Latham, and local sportsmen’s clubs representatives M. W. Seitz, Drew 
Brooks, and Herman C. Good. . . . Station will provide free time for 
similar programs last Saturday of each month. 

Federation News, official monthly publication of Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs reached new circulation high in 1952 with total gross 
circulation of nearly 11,000. . . . Seven clubs awarded prizes for support in 
circulation campaign headed by Fayette County Federation with all 31 clubs 
ordering 10 or more copies. . . . Second spot went to Cresson Community 
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Sportsmen’s Club, Cambria County, for pioneering idea of 100% club sub 7 
scriptions. : 

Splendid set of New Years Resolutions offered members of Blue Ridge © 
Sportsmen’s Association, of Blue Ridge Summit, by Prexy G. ¥, Cortright: : 
Take a greater interest in club activities. . . . Actively participate in these 
activities. . . . Assist, in any way possible, to aid the Board of Directors — 
in the management of the organization. . . . Strive to build a better 
organization to work in the interests of conservation. . . . Extend your 
efforts to teach sportsmanship to young and old alike. . . . Get together 
often for good, clean wholesome fun, sports, for learning what is going on 
in the world of fishing tackle, hunting equipment, wildlife propagation, and 
conservation of our forests and waters. 





at yy All Ise Chile 


In their hearts, all children are alike. In their hearts they all laugh and 
sing, run and jump and play tricks. 

In their bodies, some children are different. Their legs won’t run and 
jump, their lips can’t laugh and sing, their arms won’t play tricks of youth- 
ful mischief. They are crippled—with cerebral palsy, polio, or any one of 
the many, many different kinds of crippling conditions. But—they are never- 
the-less and even more—children! They are first of all—children; they are 
only secondly children who happen to be physically handicapped. | 

Behind that philosophy operates one of the Commonwealth's greatest 
voluntary agencies—The Easter Seal Societies afhliated with the Pennsylvania * 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. This Society and its 48 local ; 
Easter Seal Societies covering more than 55 counties in Pennsylvania, under- 
takes and accomplishes the gigantic humanitarian task of providing for the 
direct needs of the thousands of our Commonwealth’s physically handicapped 
youngsters. 


Where else could these children get braces, crutches, artificial arms and 
limbs—and after getting them, learn to use them? 

Where else can they turn for advice on special education; for camping 
experience “like other kids have’—and who else is the champion of these 
youngsters whose parents need counsel and understanding, and who them- 
selves need to be treated as children! 

Where else are they to go for the professional care and treatment they 
need? 

And last and perhaps most important, who is to tell the public that these 
are children—not a peculiar race unto themselves, but children with hearts 
that are big, hopes that are high and dreams that are lofty. 

Easter Seals are the hope of the cerebral palsied; Easter Seals are the 
road back for the polio victim; these little stamps are the bridge to social 
and economic acceptance for the amputee. These services are not duplicated 
by any other agency. That is why the Easter Seal campaign, which — 
begins ‘March 5 and runs through Easter Sunday, takes on new importance. 7 

The children ask very little and deserve so much. We can all help them all 
be children—just by buying and using Easter Seals. 





